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FILE PHOTO 
The Baltimore Parking Authority plans to implement a program similar to ZipCar. 


Baltimore car sharing 
program in testing phase 


By ALEX STILL 
Staff Writer 


place later this year. 

Using a private company 
is a return to the original con- 
ception of the plan, which was 
first formed in 2006 when the 
Parking Authority put out a re- 
quest for proposals to the two 
major car sharing companies, 
FlexCar and ZipCar. Only FI- 
exCar expressed interest at the 
time. 

Car sharing was seen as “an 
extension of public transporta- 
tion,” whichis another method 
to help combat the serious lack 
of parking evident in many 
Baltimore neighborhoods, ac- 
cording to James. Car sharing 
was designed to take cars off 
street shoulders and the roads, 
reducing both congestion and 
carbon emissions. 

The city had come to an 


Long known for congested 
streets and a dearth of park- 
ing space, Baltimore City will 
be getting an environmentally 
friendly boost from a car shar- 
ing program, despite the fact 
that the parking authority’s 
plans for the initiative have 
changed since December. 

According to Tiffany James, 
special assistant for the Park- 
ing Authority of Baltimore 
City, the agency in charge of 
bringing the car sharing proj- 
ect to Baltimore, the decision to 
create a nonprofit group, Balti- 
more CarShare, to operate this 
program has been scrapped. 
The Parking Authority will 
turn to private companies and 
the city expects to see the be- 


ginnings of this program in SeE SHARING, pace A2 
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Sophomore midfielder Brianna Cronin cradles downfield against UMBC last Tuesday. The women’s team faced Stanford the next day and now holds a 5-4 record. 


Johnson 
nominated 
to Obama 


energy leam 


By LAURA MUTH 
Staff Writer 


Kristina Johnson, Hopkins pro- 
vost and senior vice president for 
Academic Affairs, was recently 
nominated by: President Barack 
Obama to serve as undersecretary 
of the Department of Energy. 

If confirmed, Johnson will work 
with the Obama administration to 
lead initiatives in the development 
of renewable and alternative sourc- 
es of energy, such as wind and so- 
lar power. 

Given that energy reform was 
a central component of Obama’s 

SeE JOHNSON, Pace A7 
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Johnson may serve on Obama’s staff. 
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Rabbi Pine appointed as 
first female Hillel Director 


By SARAH HERSH 
Staff Writer 


Rabbi Debra Pine, former di- 
rector of the New Orleans Hillel, 
which also services Tulane Uni- 
versity, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive director of Hopkins Hillel 
and will become the first woman 
to hold the position at Hopkins. 

Pine will take over from the re- 
cently resigned Rabbi Etan Mintz 
on April 6. 

Hillel’s board selected Pine 
from among a handful candidates 
after about two weeks of inter- 
views with students, 
alumni, donors, fac- 
ulty, administrators, 
board members and 
community members. 
“Etan resigned, so we 
were eager to move 
forward in accepting 
her into our commu- 
nity,” President of the 
Jewish Students As- 
sociation and Hillel 
board member Lauren 
Fluger said. 

Pine’s gender did 
not play into the Hil- 
lel board’s decision 
to hire, according to 
Executive Director for 
Hillel of Greater Balti- 
more Beth Gansky. 

“Rabbi Pine is in- 
credibly qualified. 
Her recruitment is 


outstanding qualifica- 
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Rabbi Debra Pine will replace Etan Mintz at Hillel. 
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salisfaction 


= among student leaders 


Student Rights and Interests Committee analyzes survey 
results, drafts recommendations for administration 


By STEPHANIE DELMAN 


News & Features Editor 


Members of the Student Rights 
and Interests Committee (SRIC) 
have analyzed the results of their 
recent survey and settled on sev- 
eral conclusions regarding the 
student body. 

In light of this survey, they plan 
to develop suggestions for how the 
administration could improve the 
mental health of the undergradu- 
ate population. 

Spearheaded by junior Marc 
Perkins and analyzed by junior 
Charlie Ouyang, the survey, ad- 
ministered last semester, was a fol- 
low-up to a Student Government 
Association (SGA) poll last spring 
that revealed that many Hopkins 
students felt disconnected from 
the campus and disregarded by 
the administration. 








tions for the position,” she said. 
“She is a seasoned professional 
who has a vast background work- 
ing with the Jewish community 
and having experience as the di- | 
rector at the Tulane Hillel.” 

The Reform rabbi was ordained 
from the Hebrew Union College 
Jewish Institute of Religion in Cin- 
cinnati after she attended Oberlin 
College. She also served as the 
associate Rabbi at Rodef Shalom 
Congregation in Pittsburgh. 

“| think my biggest chal- 
lenge, and what is exciting and 

See HILLEL, pace A3 





According to Perkins, the re- 
sults of the most recent survey 
have highlighted major trends in 
undergraduate mental health and 
satisfaction, many of which where 
implicated by last spring’s poll. 

According to the Executive Sum- 
mary chapter of the White Paper, 
the SRIC’s soon-to-be published re- 
port of its findings, the study found 
that many students are not invested 
in the undergraduate experience. 

“Students overemphasize 
their academic involvements, feel 
largely disconnected from cam- 
pus life, do not consider them- 
selves part of a school commu- 
nity and do not see the value of 
their experience at Hopkins,” the 

See SURVEY, pace A7 
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Obama approved limited stem cell research. 


Stem cell 
policy to 
facilitate 
Univ. research 


This is the second of a two-part 
series examining President Obama's 
new policy on embryonic stem cell re- 
search and its impact on scientists at 
Hopkins. 


By LILY NEWMAN 
Layout Editor 
Stem cell researchers at 


Hopkins and around the coun- 
try are preparing for a new 
era of research in the wake 
of President Obama’s execu- 
tive order announced earlier 
this month, which lifted fed- 
eral funding restrictions on 
‘embryonic stem cell research. 





See STEM CELL, pace B8& 








SGA overhauls election rules 


In light of last year’s election controversy, changes made to student campaigning protocol 


By DIANA BAIK 
Staff Writer 


With the spring Student Gov- 
ernment Association (SGA) Execu- 
tive Elections rapidly approaching, 
SGA met this week to approve the 
Committee on Student Elections’ 
(CSE) newly revised constitution. 

Though the revisions were of- 
ficially passed Tuesday, plans to 
amend and add bylaws regard- 
ing student elections had been in 
place since the summer and were 
worked on heavily this semester. 

As an external branch of the 
SGA, the CSE oversees the Fresh- 
man Senate, Executive SGA and 
Upperclassmen Senate elections 
each year, and is charged with the 
maintenance of the constitution 
and the handling of campaign 





infractions and election appeals. 
This year’s nearly complete over- 
haul of the previous CSE consti- 
tution may largely be seen as a 
response to last year’s executive 
election in which all nine candi- 
dates were disqualified, leading 
to a revote. 

SGA President, Sonny Chan- 
drasekhar, who took part in last 
year’s disputed election, believes 
that the problem was that “no one 
knew what was going on. There 
were double standards for certain 
people; some requirements were 
waived for a select number of peo- 
ple, and different information was 
given out to different candidates. 
Not everyone got a copy of the 
constitution, and it was run very 

_loosey goosey.” 
Contributing to these problems 


was perhaps the constitution’s 
greatest flaw: its vagueness. Can- 
didates misinterpreted rules, and 
a great many of these rules could 
not be enforced due to’a lack of. 
structure in the constitution. In 
order to address such issues, the 
CSE and members of SGA worked 
together to draft a list of changes 
to last year’s election rules and 
regulations that would provide 
more organization and transpar- 
ency to the election process. — 
Sophomore Alieu Kanu, CSE 
chair, said that the major effects 
of the amendments and additions 
will be to “clearly state what con- 
stitutes a fair and tasteful cam- 
paign and specifically inform can- 
didates of what they may or may 
not do during the campaigning 
SrE SGA, paGE A2 
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Last Asian Studies grows despile lagging economy 


As inlerest in China among university students increases, East Asian Studies plans new study abroad program in Nanjing 


By MOSHE BILTNER 
Kor the \ews-Letter 


Over the past year, the United 
States economy 
bad to worse. 


trom 
The dete riorating 
financial situation has left Hop- 
Kins, among nearly every other 
university strapped for cash. The 
University lost over one-fifth of 
its investments and 


has gone 


has insti- 
tuted a freeze on hiring. Despite 
the grim outlook, some academ- 
ic programs have managed to 
thrive. 

The East Asian Studies Pro- 
gram seems to be doing well de- 
spite the economy. The program 
has experienced robust growth 
this year, and defying tremen- 
dous economic pressure, expects 
to continue growing. 

“We do not anticipate any 
slowing down,” Director of East 
Asian Studies Kellee 

Dismissing 


Isai said. 

fears that the 
contracting economy will force 
the program to curtail its ex- 
pansion, Tsai described its re- 
cently added features, including 
the recently proposed intensive 
Chinese Language training pro- 
gram at Hopkins’s Nanjing cam- 
pus, newly offered travel grants, 
a brand new lecture series and 
vastly expanded undergraduate 


COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 


Kellee Tsai is the director of the East Asian 


offerings. 

“We are not planning to scale 
anything back,” Tsai said. In- 
stead, Tsai hopes ultimately to 
convert the program into a free- 
standing center. 

According to Tsai, despite the 
lack of cuts, the program still 
faces challenges going forward. 
The program is hampered by a 
lack of permanent support staff 
necessary to maintain its func- 
tioning. 

In light of the hiring freeze, 
new classes being offered and 
a lack of funding to endow 
new professorships, the East 
Asian Studies Program has 
been forced to draw on an ad- 
hoc group of visiting profes- 
sors, independent academics 
and graduate students to teach 
classes. 

The need for funding is the 
most difficult challenge for the 





program. In 


order to even- 
tually turn the 
program into 
a center, Tsai 
seeks to raise 
$13 million. 
With for- 
tunes disap- 
pearing and 
the economy 
in shambles, 
now seems an 
especially  dif- 
ficult time to 
drum up do- 
nations. When 
asked about 


finding donors, 
I'sai responded 
that 

program 

engaged 
“aggressive 
fundraising,” 
and that it had 
been met thus 
far with “mod- 
est success.” 

She readily concedes however, 
that their current model is un- 
sustainable, and that despite the 
high quality of the adjunct pro- 
fessors that have been recruited, 
money will have to be raised in 
order to retain a stable teaching 
body. 

“Ultimately 
the biggest chal- 
lenge is getting 
warm bodies in 
the classroom,” 
Tsai said. The re- 
cruitment of high 
quality adjunct 
professors are 
band-aid fixes,” 
Tsai said. 

And yet she 
points to the 
program’s _ro- 
bust growth as 
evidence that 
the program 
isn’t hurting, 
and points. out 
that the program 
already has ap- 
proximately two 
dozen graduate 
students and 
rapidly increas- 
ing number of 
undergrads de- 
claring the ma- 
jor. 

This semester, 
East Asian Studies is offering 
seven new courses, including 
the Hisoty of Modern Science 
and Technology in East Asia and 
Modern Japanese History. 

Ironically, the economic 
downturn, which has made it 
harder to raise funds, seems to 
have rendered proper endow- 
ments a moot point. With the 
market as it is, even full endow- 
ments could not generate suf- 
ficient returns to finance the 
program’s planned growth, ac- 
cording to Tsai. 

But with the Program’s in- 
creasing popularity comes the 
risk that its already limited re- 
sources will be strained further. 
If the East Asian program can 
maintain its growth through 
the economic downturn how- 
ever, it may be unique in doing 
so. : 

Steven David, vice dean for 


cautiously 
the 
was 
in 


Studies program. 





centers and programs and direc- 
tor of the Jewish Studies program 
seems less sanguine about the im- 
mediate future of the programs. 

He does not foresee any pro- 
grams being eliminated, but 
warns that with the sour eco- 
nomic climate, “programs will 
have to take a hit.” In contrast to 
Tsai’s determined optimism, Da- 
vid appears resigned to the toll 
he sees squeezed budgets taking 
on the programs. 

In the meantime, he assures, 
the University is doing what it 
can to keep programs like the 
East Asian Studies “as whole as 
possible.” 

Recognizing the danger that 
growing programs may lose 
their ability to expand, David 
assures that while “cuts are be- 
ing made... we are doing ev- 
erything we can not to stifle that 
growth.” 

“Programs do a tremendous 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.NJU.EDU.CN 
Prof. Tsai proposed an intensive language program at the Hopkins-Nanjing Center in China. 


job enriching the intellectual 
life,” David said. “We are taking 
them very seriously.” 

There are about 10 programs 
and centers according to Krieger 
School’s Web site. Those include 
East Asian Studies, Africana 
Studies, Film and Media Studies, 
among others. They deal in areas 


not in the confines of a single de- | 


partment, according to David. 
“We will be doing everything 
we can to preserve the [pro- 
grams’] core functions” David 
said. He hopes that as the eco- 


nomic climate improves, cuts can | 


be reversed and the program’s 
full functioning restored. 
For now, David is pushing 


programs to do everything they | 
can to raise money from outside | 


donors, explaining that the more | 
be- | 


entrepreneurial programs _ 
come, the more insulated they 
become from the University’s fi- 
nancial troubles. 











UPCOMING COURSES IN EAST sti 
| STUDIES FOR FALL 2009 





A.S. 010.146 East Asian Art: 


| 
J 
‘ 


Pottery to Propaganda, taught by visiting professor Rebecca | 
M. Brown from University of Redlands, covers Yangshao pottery | 
from 2300 BCE to the propaganda posters of the Cultural Revolu- | 
tion in the mid-20th century to the installation and performance | 


art of the contemporary era. 


A.S. 190.348 Domestic Politics: Contemporary China: ce 
Taught by program Director Kellee Tsai, this course spans the | 
period from the Communist Revolution in 1949 through the Mao- | 


ist and reform eras. Contemporary challenges facing China such | 
as in mass unemployment, gaps in urban-rural incomes a ak 
fetnative means of political expression are covered. 


A.S. 100. 356 The Buddhist Experience: | ao i 
_ Taught by one of East Asian Studies affiliated faculty, Bavo | 
Lievens, the course covers the basics of Buddhism and its devel- i 


opment from India to East Asia. 


A‘S. 100.208 China: Neolithic to Song: 
Taught by Tobie Meyer-Fong, one of the program’s full-time | 
faculty, the class offers a broad overview of changes in China | 
from the Neolithic times through the Song dynasty, from 5000 | 


ce aren the 19th century CE. 








SGA revamps constitution for student elections 


SGA, FRom Al 

period.” The goal of the revisions, 
according to Chandrasekhar, is 
to “maintain the integrity of elec- 
tions and encourage clear com- 
munication.” The revisions have 
served to greatly clarify almost 
every aspect of the old constitu- 
tion. 

“{In the updated constitution] 
all rules are explicit — there is no 
room for interpretation,” Chan- 
drasekhar said. 

In a marked change from past 
revisions, an administrator was 
brought in to help oversee the en- 
tire process in order to make sure 
that the revisions went smooth- 
ly. 
‘4 One new aspect of the. CSE 
constitution has been the addi- 
tion of numerous bylaws regard- 
ing the use of technology in cam- 
paigning. 

Though the CSE will be creat- 
_ ing one Facebook group to serve 

as publicity for all the candidates 
and as a single source of infor- 


i 


mation for student voters, can- 
didates will be prohibited from 
using their personal Facebook, : 
Myspace or other social network- 
ing accounts to publicize their 
candidacies. : 
Also illegal will be the use of 


mass text messages or e-mails in © 


order to solicit votes; anything 
sent out electronically and by pa- 
per to solicit votes will have to be 
personally addressed to the re- 
cipient in order to reduee spam- 
ming. 

Kanu explains that these 
changes were necessary in light 
of rapidly changing technology. 
“With Web sites such as Face- 
book, finding evidence for a vio- 
lation of rules becomes very dif- 
ficult, because candidates would 
be able to block out certain indi- 
viduals from seeing information, 
and the regulation of such cam- 
paigning would be much more 
difficult,” he said. 


_. Many changes to the constitu- 


tion are also regarding the clarifi- 


<— 


cation of campaigning rules. For 
example, since the flyers to be put 
up in off-campus housing cannot 
be approved by Res Life, they 
must first be sent to the CSE for 
approval. “Dormstorming,” or 
soliciting votes by knocking on 
doors, is prohibited, as is slipping 
letters under doors. 

Other revisions ensure that 
all candidates turn in required 
forms and observe strict dead- 
lines in order to be eligible for 
election. The new constitution 
spells out the specifics for fil- 
ing complaints and violations, 
and appeals are now overseen 
by students. Amendments to the 
constitution now require a two- 
thirds vote from first the CSE and 
then the SGA; these rules were 
observed in the actual passing 
of the amendments themselves, 
a good precedent for the revised 
constitution. 

The success of this past fall’s 
Freshman Senate Election may be 
an indication of how the spring 


f 


elections will turn out. With a 
change in leadership this school 
year, the election was unusually 
smooth, with no_ disqualifica- 
tions and no appeals filed and a 
record percentage of voter turn- 
out. “Though there have histori- 
cally always been problems in 
student council elections, I am 
encouraged by the fact that [this 
election will be run by] the same 
people. The freshman elections 
went off without a hitch,” Cheth- 
an Mallela, ECC chair and senior 
class senator, said. 

Still, Mallela says that the 
coming election’s success may be 
impossible to predict. “You can’t 
put all of the blame last year on 
the CSE; there were some circum- 
stances that occurred that had 
never seen before.” All of these 
measures will be set in place for 
the upcoming election, and only 
time will tell whether the revised 
constitution will bring the trans- 


parency and change the CSE nai spot in Baltimore that 


hopes for. 
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Shown above is a map of the routes for electric buses running through Baltimore. 


City implements car 


SHARING, FROM Al 
2007 to begin making public cars 
available for a fee, but the com- 
pany merged with its competitor, 


| ZipCar, later that year; ZipCar 


was not interested in taking up 
the Baltimore project. 

The Parking Authority de- 
cided to turn inward and create 
its own non-profit group to make 


| the program available. The city 


was heavily influenced by the 
well established PhillyCarShare, 
a successful non-profit group 
founded in 2004 in Philadelphia. 

As of December 2008, the Park- 
ing Authority was planning on 
going forward with its own non- 
profit group, Baltimore CarShare. 


| The company planned to charge 


$4 or $5 per hour to subscribers 
of the program and would have 
employed a number of hybrid 
cars. James was hopeful that the 
first public cars 





sharing program 


car sharing to Baltimore... We're 
going to tell them what we're 
looking for, what we're willing to 
give, what we want from them — 
and we're going to build in some 
of the elements that we were try- 
ing to bring with Baltimore Car- 
Share and have them meet these 
goals.” 

More than 500 residents have 
already tentatively registered for 
the car sharing program, accord- 
ing to James. The initiative is tied 
closely to Mayor Dixon's plans 
to make Baltimore a more eco- 
conscious city, and it has enjoyed 
much public support. 

James pointed out that 
“things had definitely changed” 
since December 2008, but not 
for the worse. The city is re- 
mains committed to car shar- 
ing, for many reasons, and the 
Parking Authority believes this 

partnership 





would be on the 
road by early 
2009. 

“We ran 
into a number 
of barriers at 
the beginning 
of this year,” 
James said. “We - 
were hoping to 
launch an al- 
pha test with 
just the Park- 
ing _ Author- 
ity and another 
city agency 
before expand- 
ing citywide 
to all residents a month or two 
later. We then ran into some ob- 
stacles.” 

James stressed that these 
were just routine financial and 
administrative difficulties asso- 
ciated with start-up companies, 
especially those connected to 
city or local governments and 
not related to the recent eco- 
nomic downturn. The Parking 
Authority began receiving new 
interest from ZipCar and other 
private companies about car 
sharing. 

Now, James said, the Parking 
Authority is working with Zip- 


Car and other interested compa- , 


nies, most of which are car rental 
agencies, on a new request for 
proposals. 

“Our pursuit of creating a sep- 
arate non-profit car sharing orga- 
nization has been put on hold, 
but we are still working to bring 


We see this as a 

chance to build 

community as 

more people turn to 

walking, bicycling or 

taking the bus ... 

—TIFFANY JAMES, 

BALTIMORE PARKING 





with other 
companies 
can produce a 
great benefit 
to residents of 
Baltimore _be- 
cause “we've 
gone back to 
the — Request 
for proposals 
approach, but 
now we know 
much more.” 

“It’s impor- 
tant that car 
sharing exists 
in Baltimore, 
so that people 
can live without a car, with one 
or two fewer cars — it’s so much 
more than just improving the 
parking situation ... We also see 
this as a chance to build com- 
munity, as more people turn 
to walking, bicycling or taking 
the bus to their various destina- 
tions.” 

James also spoke about anoth- 
er green initiative that Baltimore 
residents will see this summer. 
The city plans to launch three 
new, free bus routes down to 
various locations downtown, in- 
cluding the Inner Harbor, Harbor 
East and Federal Hill. 

These new routes would 
employ a fleet of hybrid buses, 
and would run.as far north as 
Penn Station, so that by next 
fall, Hopkins students could 


AUTHORITY 


have a new, free, eco-friendly 
way to travel to downtown Bal- 
timore. 


CARSHARE. 
INDY 


re i i ee 
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U.S. Lacrosse is currently located next to Homewood Field. 


Lacrosse Hall of Fame 


relocation 


By GISELLE CHANG 
Staff Writer 


Despite plans to have moved to 
a new location in the Inner Har- 
bor by spring 2009, U.S. Lacrosse 
still remains at its headquarters 
next to Homewood Field on Uni- 
versity West Parkway. 

Although they have not car- 
ried out their original plans to 
move, Colleen Sperry Aungst, 
public relations manager for U.S. 
Lacrosse, said that they still in- 
tend to do so. 

“We're outgrowing our space 
here. Our staff has doubled over 
the past four years,” Aungst 
said. 

Relocating would also pro- 
vide the U.S. Lacrosse head- 
quarters with more exposure to 
the Baltimore community and 
to fans visiting the city. 

“We need a new location that 
highlights the sport, a place that’s 
affordable as well as conducive to 
size and space,” she said. 

Several factors have slowed 
the moving process, including a 
lack of financing due to the eco- 
nomic downturn. According to 
Augnst, finances could limit the 
organization’s’ plans to move 
even further. 

“Our goal is to move in three 
years, but in terms of the way the 


postponed 


U.S. Lacrosse finally moves, its 
absence from the Hopkins cam- 
pus would have a negligible ef- 
fect on Hopkins lacrosse and the 
University. 

“Years ago, when the precur- 
sor to U.S. Lacrosse, the Hall of 
Fame, was here, it was advanta- 
geous for both organizations to 
have the Hall of Fame on cam- 
pus,” he said. 

“Now because lacrosse is so 


widespread, there isn’t necessar- | 


ily an advantage for Hopkins to 
have the lacrosse headquarters 
close by.” 

U.S. Lacrosse is the sport’s 


national governing body. It was | 


founded in 1998, and emerged 
along with the increasing popu- 


larity of lacrosse. The organi- | 


zation is a conglomerate of a 
number of national lacrosse or- 
ganizations that previously ex- 
isted. 

The organization also col- 
laborates with the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA) and the National Fed- 
eration of State High School As- 


sociations (NFHS) in order to | 


oversee the sport. 

The organization offers a 
‘coaching education ‘program, 
national player clinics, physi- 
cal education curriculum for 
schools and referee training 





economy is programs. 
right now, It is also 
that might responsible 


change,” she 
said. 
Jeevrensy: 
Schnyd- 
man, ex- 
ecutive as- 
sistant to 
Hopkins’s 
president 
and former 
Hopkins 
lacrosse 
player, said 
that CS 
Eacrosse 
hoped to ob- 
tain not only 
more office 
space but 
also athletic 











for fielding 
the men and 
women’s na- 
tional teams 
as well as 
the under-19 
teams. 

U.S. La- 
crosseis also 
involved 
with rules 
that focus 
on player 
safety. In 
the recent 
past, they 
have estab- 
lished rules 
to reduce in- 
juries on the 








fields where field, such as 
players can { prohibiting 
practice. se" game) contact with 
“Tf pos- DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR _ the head. 
sible they’re U.S. Lacrosse HQ hosts the National Hall of Fame. The  or- 
hoping for ganization 


some fields so that they could do 
training at U.S. Lacrosse,” Schyn- 
dman said. 

In 2007, U.S. Lacrosse had been 
looking at the Inner Harbor as a 
potential area for relocation. Ac- 
cording to Aungst, the organiza- 
tion still considers the Inner Har- 
bor to be a desirable location and 
a potential option. 

Schnydman felt that the Inner 
Harbor was a particularly attrac- 
tive location with regards to in- 
creasing traffic for the headquar- 
ters, owing to its popularity with 
tourists. 

“They are hopeful for a greater 
visitor option,” he said. 

“From their point of view I 
can understand that the down- 
town area allows for people, 
when they come to visit Balti- 

more, to easily go to visit the 
Hall of Fame too.” 

» According to Aungst, the ma- 
jority of people who come to visit 
the headquarters and the Hall of 
Fame are families of players and 
college lacrosse fans. 

“We get alot of fans of opponents 
when teams come to play Hopkins 
as well asa lot of high sch 
and other college teams that are in 
the area,” she said. 

Schnydman felt that when 


a 


lteams — 


also plays a role in helping to de- 
velop the sport at the collegiate 
and high-school level, especially 
at schools where funding for la- 
crosse is low. 

The U.S. Lacrosse offices on 
campus are also home to the 
National Hall of Fame, an orga- 
nization that has been honoring 
individuals with induction since 
1957. 


honors individual players, but 
also provides other awards to 
those who have contributed to 
the sport in other ways. 

The Hall of Fame gives 
awards of lifetime achievement 
to individuals who have pro- 


gressed the sport throughout } } 


their lives, and a team distinc- 
tion award recognizes the con- 
tribution of specific teams to 
the sport. 

The Lacrosse Museum also 
educates visitors about the his- 
tory of lacrosse, tracing its de- 
velopment to modern times 


from its inception as a Native 
American sport, and features 


trophies, jerseys and other 
memorabilia. 


- Additional Reporting by 
Thomas Danner 
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Things I’ve Learned with Anne Eakin-Moss 


By MAC SCHWERIN 
Staff Writer 


Anne Eakin-Moss is a Mellon 


| Postdoctoral Fellow in the Humani- 
| ties Center. The News-Letter sat 


down with Moss at her home in 


| Hampden to discuss the Humanities 


Center at Hopkins, the contrivances 
in Soviet cinema and the mass ap- 


| peal of Fruitloops. 





The Hall of Fame not only | 





News-Letter (N-L): How did 


; pene | you wind up here? What was the 
DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR | 


path to Hopkins? 

Anne Eakin-Moss (AEM): | 
came here with my husband, who 
was hired in the History depart- 


| ment to teach modern European 
| Jewish history. 


I was finishing up my dis- 


| sertation at Stanford in Russian 


literature and so I was invited 


| to teach some courses in the Hu- 


manities Center, and I guess they 
liked me, because I ended up get- 
ting a Mellon Postdoctoral Fellow 
to stay for the past two years, and 
I'll be teaching in the Humanities 
Center next fall as a visiting pro- 
fessor. 

So I came to Hopkins. It was 
not that Hopkins came to me. 
But obviously there’s no Slavic 
department here, or Russian 
studies, so I filled a hole in their 
course offerings, and I’ve been 
teaching Russian literature and 
cinema ever since. 


N-L: What do you think about 
the Humanities Center as a de- 
partment? Do you enjoy the free- 
dom or is it frustrating that there 
isn’t a full-fledged Slavic depart- 
ment? 

AEM: Oh, it’s fantastic. I love 
the types of undergraduate stu- 
dents who come to my class be- 
cause they’re attracted to the Hu- 
manities Center. 

I teach what I know, which is 
Russian literature, cinema, cul- 
ture, history; but I teach it in a 
different way because I’m teach- 
ing it in the Humanities Center, 
so I question the categories and 
I teach from a philosophical and 
theoretical point of view, in a 
way that I wouldn't be allowed 
to do in a regular Slavic depart- 
ment. 

So I don’t teach a monograph 
course on, for instance, Dos- 
toevsky and all the big novels; I 
taught a course on Dostoevsky 
and critical theory, the way in 
which Dostoevsky’s novels influ- 
enced the course of critical think- 
ing from the time of the publica- 
tion of his novels through the 
20th century. 

So I like that it allows me to 
think theoretically and philo- 
sophically, and it’s especially 
exciting that I end up teaching 
students who are engaged in 








COURTESY OF ANNE EAKIN-MOSS 


Anne Eakin-Moss, lecturer in the Humanities Center, is teaching her young children Yiddish and Russian along with English. 


the “big questions” of moder- 
nity, and the relationship of the 
individual to their community, 
and the problem of economics. . 
. and small children! [Holds her 
son and laughs] 

You know, what I miss about 
not having a Slavic department 
here is students who can read 
and speak Russian. 

I have to teach everything 
in translation, so I’m limited in 
what I can teach because I have to 
choose things that are subtitled 
or translated. 

But the Humanities Center 
gives me great freedom to teach 
from my own research, and | 
think that’s actually one of the 
great things about Hopkins. 

The fact that it’s small means 
that departments don’t try to 
cover everything; they get people 
who are really good at what they 
do, which means undergraduates 
are taking courses with people 
who are experts and at the fore- 
front of research, in the humani- 
ties at large. 

It means that undergradu- 
ates get a really quirky educa- 
tion, but I think it makes them 
great thinkers, and it opens up 
horizons that wouldn’t neces- 
sarily be opened by traditional 
coursework. 

And I think that’s what the 
Humanities Center has to offer: a 
way of thinking about all the dis- 
ciplines, making you question the 
boundaries between disciplines. 
It has taken my own research toa 
much more interesting, theoreti- 
cal level. 


N-L: You're teaching a class 
this semester on Russian cinema 
during the Soviet Union. How 
did you come to focus on this 
topic in your own studies, such 
as your dissertation? 


AEM: Well that’s actually only 
a little piece of my dissertation. 
Russian literature is profoundly 
pessimistic and depressing. 

But no matter how depress- 
ing it gets, and no matter how 
pessimistic these writers are 
about their relationship to mo- 
dernity and the individualist’s 
alienation, what surprised me 
when I was doing my initial 
coursework was that women’s 
friendships — the relationships 
among women that these Rus- 
sian authors create — make 
this a utopian place, even when 
they’re most pessimistic about 
how modernity has soured our 
relationships with other peo- 
ple. 

So I write about aristocratic 
women’s friendships in Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace, 1 write about 
Chernyshevsky’s radical uto- 
pian novel about women’s sew- 
ing communes, and then I write 
about stories about the brothels 
and women’s prisons around the 
turn of the century. 

The reason I turned to cin- 
ema was that I noticed that 
throughout the 1930s and at the 
height of the Stalinist regime, 
Soviet films repeatedly show 
images of happy, productive 
women peasants and workers 
frolicking and dancing in the 
fields and factories. 

You might think this was 
purely the invention of Stalin- 
ism, but I was seeing that it 
was more deeply rooted in Rus- 
sian culture and that that was a 
problem I needed to figure out. 

So-that’s why I ended up start- 
ing to study cinema, because I 
wanted to know where that came 
from, and figure out how unique 
it is, and how it was that cinema 
was using all the very manipula- 
tive devices of the whole experi- 


Tulane tillel Director takes over at JHU 


HILLEL, From Al 
interesting about Hopkins, is that 
we have a large Orthodox popu- 
lation and there are gender issues 
that are more of a concern in the 
Orthodox community than in the 
liberal Jewish community,” Pine 
said. 

Pine said she is not worried 
about any gender issues because 
Jewish law is flexible and creates 
ways to work around problems. 

“For this generation, more 
than our parents, I don’t think 
that the gender issue is as big of a 





COURTESY OF 
Pine will become JHU's first female rabbi. 





problem,” Pine said. 

Students involved with Hillel, 
from all sects of Judaism, are ex- 
cited to welcome a female Rabbi 
and are more interested in her 
credentials than her gender. 

“It’s great and it’s very excit- 


ing [to have our first female Ex- 
ecutive Director] but I think her 
positive qualities transcend her 
gender,” Fluger said. 

Sopho- 
more Michael 
Pisem, who 
was also in- 
volved in the 
interview 





For this generation, 
more than our parents, 


I don’t think that the 


and getting acclimated in the 
community. 

“When the fall semester ar- 
rives, we will already know each 
other and be 
able to hit the 
ground run- 
ning. I think 
ultimately it 
is better,” she 


processes, said. 

was. very im“ gender issueis ae bie Of oe 

pressed with 8 8 Hillel has 

Pine’s Hillel a problem. had four ex- 

experience. hits ecutive  di- 
Pine’s goals DEBORAH PINE, rectors. Pine 


for the future 
are to further 
connect Hillel 
to the Hopkins 
community, 
which includes reaching out “to 
more students. 

“One goal is to reach out to 
both the Jewish and the non-Jew- 
ish community and to really cre- 
ate a community that helps every 
Jewish student find a home,” Pine 
said. 

Pine has experience with 
fundraising. At the New Orleans 
Hillel she most recently served 


as the Capital Campaign Direc- 


tor. That experience was another 
factor that made her attractive to 
the board. 

“Every non-profit organiza- 
tion right now struggles with 
the economy. We have to think 
creatively and work hard to se- 
cure a quality program,” Pine 
said. 

Starting mid-year, Pine does 
not expect to be able to help the 
Hillel this year. She will spend 
this semester meeting students 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF 
Hopkins HILLEL 





said she plans 
on staying at 
Hopkins Hil- 
lel for a long 
time to come. 

Pine recently moved to Balti- 
more after her husband, who is 
also a rabbi, took a position at a 
local synagogue. 

“We've moved a lot, so we 
hope never to move again. I love 
students and I love the campus, 
so I hope to be there for a really, 
really long time,” Pine said. , 





ence. 


Because cinema itself isn’t 


like a novel. 


It’s created by a director and 


a screenwriter, and in the Soviet 
case it’s created by this huge re- 
pressive machinery of censor- 
ship and self-censorship, all the 
way up to Stalin himself. 


He’s looking at the screenplays 


of all of these films and giving his 
advice about what should be cut, 
or how a character might develop 
further in the film. 


I mean, he has his own private 


screening room and he’s watch- 
ing these films while he’s send- 
ing thousands of people off to 
be purged and collectivizing the 
farms in the Ukraine and slaugh- 
tering thousands and thousands 
of people. 


He’s really concerned about 


cinema. So that was the problem 
that really fascinated me and 
made me turn to the study of 
cinema as an institution, and asa 
means of manipulation. 


That’s the other neat thing 


about Hopkins, is that you can 
teach a course in order to teach 
yourself more. 


Every time I teach a course I 


teach it slightly differently, be- 
cause I have slightly different in- 


terests at that time. 


N-L: Was there a time, in col- 
lege perhaps, when you settled 


on the idea of academics as a ca- 
reer? Did you ever freak out and 
say “Screw it, Ill just become a 


lawyer?” 

AEM: Oh yeah, I didn’t go 
straight to graduate school. I did 
work in the non-profit sector, 
working for an advocacy agency. 

I set up an after-school pro- 
gram for New York City public 
high school kids, and did a lot of 
fundraising and non-profit work, 
and I thought that would be the 
way to go. 

But I missed it, and I spent 
most of the time commuting from 
New Jersey reading Russian liter- 
ature, and decided it was time to 
go back to school. 


N-L: You and your husband 
are both academics. How does 
that contribute to your family 
life — for instance, with raising 
your sons? Are there any expec- 
tations? 

AEM: I don’t think so. Well, 
you know, I’m sure it will have 
an impact on them. You could tell 
who the faculty kids were when I 
was in college, but I hope I’m not 
doing that to my kids. 

Of course, I am speaking Yid- 
dish as the primary language at 
home to them, and they’re watch- 
ing Stalinist films with me, but I 
hope not. 

My son, whom we're not al- 
lowing to have a Playstation or a 
Nintendo DS, was talking about 
when he gets to go to college he’s 
going to save up enough mon- 
ey so he can have a DS and eat 
Fruitloops. 

And watch as much TV as he 
wants. So, OK. As long as you do 
your homework and study Yid- 
dish with us, I’ll help you buy 





the DS when you go to college. 
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Obama supports 
Esther Brimmer 
for Assistant Sec. 
of State 


President Barack Obama an- 
nounced his intent to nominate 
Esther Brimmer, a scholar at the 
Hopkins Paul H. Nitze School of 
Advanced International Studies 
(SAIS), to serve as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for International 
Organizations, on March 6. 

He also appointed Philip H. 
Gordon, a SAIS graduate (M.A. 
1987, Ph.D. 1991) and a former 
professorial lecturer in the 
school’s European Studies Pro- 
gram, as Assistant Secretary of 
State for European and Eurasian 
Affairs, and Melanne Verveer as 
ambassador-at-large for Global 
Women’s Issues. 

Currently, Brimmer is the 
deputy director and director 
of research at SAIS’s Center for 
[Transatlantic Relations and lec- 
tures professionally. 

As the assistant secretary of 
State for International Organi- 
zations, Brimmer will oversee 
policy relating to U.S. relations 
with the United Nations and 
other multilateral issues. She will 
be leading a bureau with posts at 
U.N. organizations in New York, 
Geneva, Paris, Rome, Vienna, 
Montreal and Nairobi. 

Brimmer joined SAIS in No- 
vember 2001 to specialize in 
transatlantic political and secu- 
rity affairs. 

As a member of the State De- 
partment’s Office of Policy Plan- 
ning, she worked on the Euro- 
pean Union, Western Europe, the 
U.N. and multilateral security is- 
sues from 1999 to 2001. She also 
served on the U.S. delegation to 
the U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights in spring 2000. 

Brimmer also managed proj- 
ects as a senior associate at the 
Carnegie Commission on Pre- 


Senator Theatre 
owners fear 
closing doors 


The Senator Theatre closed 
last Sunday and faces foreclosure 
next month. 

However, the “Reorganiza- 
tion and Transitional Operations 
Plan” will keep the theater run- 
ning as a movie theater and arts 
venue as its owner Tom Kiefaber 
seeks a private investor or a non- 
profit organization who would be 
willing to purchase the theater. 

The plan Kiefaber announced 
on the theater’s Web site is the 
last resort the community took 
to protect the 70-year-old Balti- 
more landmark from the auction 
block. 

However, either way, the plan 
means that Kiefaber would no 
longer own and operate the the- 
ater that has been in his family 
for over seven decades. 

Many efforts have been put 
into saving the theater from fore- 
closure. 

Kiefaber is considering fil- 
ing for Chapter 11 bankruptcy 
protection, which would cancel 
the expected foreclosure auction 
next month. 

The Senator Community 
Trust, formed recently, has also 
started fundraising efforts to 
raise $70,000, the amount of mon- 
ey that would bring the theater's 
mortgage current and halt fore- 
closure proceedings. 

Baltimore’s Commission for 
Historic and Architectural Pre- 
vention (CHAP), proposed a 
landmark status for the theater’s 
interior. 

CHAP Executive Director 
Kathleen Kortaba said that this 
proposal was made “to preserve 
this extraordinary public interior 
for the future.” 

The Senator’s would be the 
first interior granted that protec- 
tion. 

Kiefbar criticized the board's 
' proposal threatened to decrease 
its potential value and future in- 
vestors. 


— By Young-Hee Kim 


venting Deadly Conflict and 
served as a special assistant to 
the u ndersecretary of State for 
Political Affairs after earning her 
master’s and doctorate degrees in 
international relations at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 


Senate instates 
Harvard's Elena 
Kagan as solicitor 


The United States Senate vot- 
ed 61-31 in favor of Harvard Law 
School Dean Elena Kagan, con- 
firming her as the nation’s first 
female solicitor general on March 
19. 

Although Kagan’s nomination 
as solicitor general was met with 
initial enthusiasm, the vote on 
Thursday revealed unexpected 
Republican opposition, which 
was fuelled after a spat with Sen- 
ator Arlen Specter, the ranking 
Republican on the Judiciary com- 
mittee, over Kagan’s unwilling- 
ness to answer several questions 
from the Pennsylvania Republi- 
can about her legal views. 

Kagan gained only eight Re- 
publican votes in support of her 
nomination. 

Kagan also received criticism 
over her opposition to the Solo- 
mon Amendment, which allows 
military recruiters on college 
campuses, and her lack of court 
experience. 

Professor Charles Fried, a 
prominent conservative at Har- 
vard Law School who served as 
solicitor general under President 
Reagan, dismissed the criticism 
by some Republican senators as 
political posturing following a 
long line of right-wing opposi- 
tion to the Obama administra- 
tion. 

He and other former solicitor 
generals submitted a joint letter 
to the Judiciary Committee en- 
dorsing Kagan’s appointment. 


City Briefs 
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Private colleges 
see decline in 
number of apps 


Many private colleges, espe- 
cially top liberal arts schools, 
experienced declines in appli- 
cations this year. Application 
numbers declined by 20 percent 
at Williams College, 12 percent 
at Middlebury college and 10 
percent at Swarthmore College, 
while other colleges had smaller 
declines. 

In contrast, Ivy League institu- 
tions did not see any significant 
declines. 

Only University of Pennsyl- 
vania went down in application 
numbers, and the decrease was 
only 90 applications. 

Admissions experts attribute 
the decline in application num- 
bers to both the economic down- 
turn and a natural fluctuation in 
the admissions cycle. 

Michele Hernandez, president 
of Hernandez College Consult- 
ing, noted that “of course the 
economy affects the numbers 
of applicants at expensive top- 
tier liberal arts schools,” but ex- 
plained that some change is nor- 
mal from year to year. 

Michael Chimes, director of 
college guidance at the Gill St. 
Bernard’s School in New Jersey, 
has noticed this trend as well. He 
stressed that “families are nervous 
about their economic futures, and 
the price tags of the more expen- 
sive private institutions, like Penn, 
are very intimidating.” Chimes 
also noted the large expense of 
applying to 10 or more schools, 
which made students “pull back” 
from applying to too many col- 
leges this year. 

Colleges typically worry 
about declines in applications be- 
cause the effects inflate their ac- 
ceptance rate. U.S. News & World 
Report factors in acceptance rates 
when determining rankings, ac- 
cording to the magazine’s Web 
site. 











Baltimore city students may be reorganized into more successful schools. 


Baltimore public 
schools forced to 
relocate 


Many Baltimore public school 
students may soon be relocated to 
different schools if a new restruc- 
turing bill being considered by 
the Baltimore City Public School 
System passes. 

The plan, headed by Baltimore 
City Public School System Chief 
Executive Officer Andrés Alonso, 
proposes the closure, integration 
or expansion of some 36 Balti- 
more city schools. 

The plan would close several 
Baltimore city schools whose stu- 
dents are failing and place those 
students in schools with a better 
academic record. 

The reorganization plan was 
presented at a March 10 meeting 
of the Baltimore City Board of 
School Commissioners. 

According to the meeting's 
minutes, Tishia Edwards, the in- 
terim chief of staff, stated that the 
goal of the restructuring plan is 
“to recommend school closings 
without replacement [and] to re- 
locate some existing programs.” 

Harriet Tubman Elementary 
School is one location that is 
slated to be closed under Board 
recommendations. According to 
minutes from the March 10 meet- 
ing, the school was not perform- 
ing as well as other area schools. 

“The rationale is to close a 
small, underperforming, under- 
utilized school [Harriet Tubman] 


¥ 


and provide students with better 


options that already exist in that 
community,” Edwards said as re- 
corded in the meeting’s minutes. 

The criteria for deciding 
which schools should be closed 
includes aspects such as the level 
of enrollment, age and condition 
of the facilities, transportation, 
educational programs and finan- 
cial sustainability. 

Other schools that were rec- 
ommended for closure included 
the George Kelson Elementary 
School, William Lemmel Middle 
School, Samuel Banks and Thur- 
good Marshall. 

More schools will be merged 
together than closed. These rec- 
ommended mergers were also 
presented at the meeting, as re- 
corded by the minutes. 

In many cases, the closures 
involve redistricting that would 
allow students who lived in the 
area of the closed school to at- 
tend a school in a similar area, an 
effort to prevent the schools from 
being inconveniently far away 
from students’ homes. 

In order to respond to con- 


-cerns from the public and answer’ 


questions regarding the move, 
the Board has announced that it 
will hold two public hearings on 
April 16 and April 18. 

These hearings will take place 
before the final recommendations 
are submitted. Plans were also 
announced to establish a Steer- 
ing Committee at each school 
that has been recommended for 
closure. 


— By Pooja Shah 


Kent State Univ. 
keeps students 
with 0.5 GPAs 


Kent State University decided 
to keep first-year students with a 
grade point average below 0.5 for 
the current semester. 

0.5 has been the minimum 
FPA for first-semester freshmen 
and first-semester transfer stu- 
dents to avoid dismissal. Due to 
the recent decision made by ad- 
ministrators, the students will 
have a second chance. 

Senior Associate Provost Tim 
Chandler asked, “Is it fair and 
reasonable to dismiss a student 
after one semester? For many stu- 
dents, coming to a university is a 
really big change and for some of 
them, [it] takes more than one se- 
mester to get used to the idea of 
what college is all about.” 

At the end of Fall 2008, 350 
first-semester freshmen and first- 
semester transfer students were 
to have been dismissed. 

Due to the University’s deci- 
sion, the students were allowed 
to register for Spring 2009. How- 
ever, only 157 students came 
back. Administrators attributed 
this decline in students to outside 
circumstances that students have 
not yet resolved, such as family 
situations, but in the eyes of vari- 
ous other administrators, some 
students are simply not ready to 
attend college. Two Ds and two 
Fs equal a 0.5 GPA based on 12 
credit hours. Those students who 
came back are expected to drasti- 
cally improve their grades. 

The students who registered 
again are required to line up 
with certain policies depending 
on each college. In the College of 
Arts, students must have a man- 
datory meeting with advisors on 
a regular basis and in the Col- 
lege of Business Administration, 
they must register for a student 
success class. Regardless of any 
college, none of the students may 
take pass/fail classes. 
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Kent State University changed its academic dismissal policy for freshmen. 


Md. confirms 
plan to restrict 
death penalty 


The House of Delegates com- 
mittee of Maryland approved 
the senate’s plan to restrict capi- 
tal punishment to cases with 
specific kinds of evidence last 
Friday. 

This measure will be a major 
step toward added restrictions 
on Maryland's death penalty that 
could receive final legislative ap- 
proval. 

Under the proposal of the 
Senate, prosecutors may only 
seek capital punishment in 
murder cases where the crime 
was caught on videotape, the 
defendant confesses on video 
tape or DNA or biological evi- 
dence links the defendant to the 


crime. 

Governor Martin O’Malley 
had called to abolish the death 
penalty, which the House seemed 
ready to follow. 

However, the governor this 
week urged delegates to abandon 
the repeal in favor of the Senate 
plan. 

When the 47-member Senate 
rejected O’Malley’s repeal at- 
tempt earlier this month and in- 
stead approved limitations on the 
existing statute, Senate President 
Thomas V. Mike Miller, a Demo- 
crat and death penalty supporter, 
said his chamber would not take 
up any further debate this ses- 
sion. 

O’Malley, a Democrat, and 
other death penalty opponents, 
acknowledged that reform was 
the best they could hope for this 
year. 


— By Young-Hee Kim 
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By HUSAIN DANISH 


Special Editors Editor 


[his is the first of a four-part se- 
ries focusing on the relationship be- 
tween violence 

and 
in the 


religion 
mod- 
ern era. In the 
next issue, the 
News-Letter 
will explore the 
impact of vio- 
lence in Islam 
and the effects 
Hopkins. 





on its followers at 


Last Wednesday’s lecture by 
Michael Walzer, professor emeri- 
tus at the Institute for Advanced 
Study in Princeton, New Jersey 
and author of Just and Unjust 
Wars, provided a glimpse into the 
complex relationship between Ju- 
daism and war. 

“I will approach this issue 
with a very stereotypical Jewish 
mindset that is a critical one,” 
Walzer said. 

The recent conflict between 
Hamas and Israel, which began 
in last December and continued 
into January, and following accu- 
sations of excessive use of force 
by Israeli troops exemplify the is- 
sue at hand. 

One such question, addressed 
in Walzer’s lecture, was how a 
people, who have for most of 
their history been the victims of 
war, conduct themselves when 
conflict is at hand. 

“The question of violence 
and war in the Jewish faith not 
only has a historical context in 
the wars of Joshua and David as 
well as the Diaspora, but also ina 
modern social context,” Anthony 
M. Caplan, assistant professor in 
the department of German and 
Romance Languages, said. 

Despite the faith’s 5,000-year 
history, Judaism, like many oth- 


er faiths today, still 
with the 
violence 


struggles 
notion of 
and war. 


The Jewish State 


For almost 2,000 
years, the Jewish 
people were without 
a state. The Jewish 
Diaspora had _scat- 
tered the Jewish peo- 
ple across the Middle 
East and Europe. 
While Jews did have 
autonomous com- 
munities with their 
own politics and de- 
bates about power, 
the community did 
not have a politics of 
war and peace. 

Rather, the com- 
munity was _ subject 
to the whims of larg- 
er states and, more 
often than not, the 
Jews were the vic- 
tims of war. 

The situation 
changed during the 
20th century with 
the formation of Israel. But the 
formation of the state created its 
own set of problems. With inde- 
pendence come the problems of 
international politics and war, ac- 
cording to Walzer. 

“Once you have a state that 
protects the people’s rights, it also 
violates them,” Walzer said. “The 
state creates its own problems.” 

“How do you balance ethics 
with power?” Rabbi Etan Mintz, 
executive director and Hopkins 
campus rabbi, said. “It is easy to 
be ethical when you are not pow- 
erful. The great challenge of the 
modern state of Israel is to bal- 
ance power with ethics.” 

The Arab-Israeli conflicts per- 
sonified these problems, bring- 
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The long history of Judaism and violence 
Political theorist and editor of Dissent speaks on religion’s encounter with war 


ing to light issues that revolved 
around how the Jewish people 
were supposed to conduct them- 
selves in war and how the com- 
munity should respond to the 
specter of suicide bombings and 
human shields. 

Like any people, the Jewish 
community looked to their past 
for guidance. 

The early Israelites, under 
the leadership of Moses, Joshua 
and David, led wars of conquest 
against the Canaanites. At times, 
the violence reached gruesome 
proportions, approaching levels 
of ethnic cleansing. 

“The Book of Numbers talks 
about the massacre of the Mid- 
ians by the Israelites,” Caplan 





said. “The disproportionate vio- 
lence exists, and we have to ac- 
knowledge it. We need to learn 
from this.” 

Many Rabbinic texts and inter- 
pretations try to temper the tone 
of the Biblical texts. 

“Rabbidic literature will tem- 
per more extreme violent sources 
found in the Bible,” Mintz said. 
“In the Bible it says ‘an eye for an 
eye,’ but the Rabbis look at that 
critically and question the literal 
interpretation of that statement.” 

Philosophies and _ religious 
doctrines adopted during the 
years of exile could not provide a 
proper framework for governing 
a Jewish state. 

“Now that there is a Jewish 
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Walzer lectured the Hopkins community on the history of Judaism and the religion's persisting struggle against violence. 


state, Jewish schol- 
ars and philosophers 
have to look care- 
fully and critically at 
exilic understanding 
of politics because in 
the world at broad 
political theory and 
ideas about war in 
particular are a re- 
flection of decisions 
made and_ policies 
adopted by sover- 
eign states,” Walzer 
said. 

In fact, many Jews 
believed that  ex- 
ile would only end 
upon arrival of the 
Messiah. 

“Of course, exile 
r and the Mes- 
sianic King has not 
come to “aght the 
battles of the Lord,” 
Walzer said. “We 
need to define the 
state in between.” 


is over 


The Just War 





The Jewish tradi- 
tion outlines rules 
and ethics to govern every aspect 
of life. War is no exception. 

However, while the religious 
texts provide some basis for con- 
duct prior and during conflict, 
there are huge gaps. 

“The Rabbinic texts do not talk 
about collateral damage,” Walzer 


said. “There is a need for a new ° 


interpretation, a new reading of 
the holy texts.” 

However, resolution of the de- 
bate is not easy. 

Within the Jewish commu- 
nity, there is a lack of consensus 
whether or not there is such a 
thing as a just war. 

“| believe in the concept of just 
war assuming itis fought for ajust 
cause and every effort is made to 





prevent harm to innocents,” Ste- 
ven David, professor of political 
science and director of the Jewish 
Studies department, said. 

“In Judaism, violence is ab- 
horred and can only be legiti- 
mately used in self-defense,” 
Mintz said. 

“We need to recognize that 
the state is not holy,” Yitzhak 
Melamed, professor of philoso- 
phy, said. “It is a political tool 
that must be used for peace.” 


Perfection 


Despite the vivid descriptions 
of violence in the holy texts, there 
is a great disdain for death caused 
by war. 

According to the Pentateuch, 
a Jewish holy text, “When one 
destroys a single individual, it 
is as if that person destroyed the 
whole world.” 

However, the holy texts recog- 
nize that the world is imperfect. 

“Creation [Genesis] itself 
was a fundamentally traumatic 
event,” Caplan said. “While we 
strive to perfect the world, it 
is ultimately imperfectable by 
imperfect humans. It can only 
be perfect by God and the Mes- 
siah.” 

However, from this chaos 
comes a chance to help better 
the world. Tikkun Olam [Per- 
fecting the world] is a funda- 
mental doctrine in the Jewish 
tradition. 

“According to Cabbalists, 
the world is an imperfect ves- 
sel,” Mintz said. “In order to 
perfect the world, we need to 
do small acts of kindness. Re- 
ally, the entire purpose of life 
is to try and make the world a 
better place.” 

As long as conflict continues, 
the Jewish community will con- 

tinue to debate the meaning of 
violence and the ethics of war. 
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According to SGA, “student leaders” report most happiness at Hopkins 


SURVEY, rrom Al 
Summary reads. 

Perkins hypothesized in the 
fall that students who are in- 
volved in on- campus clubs, ser- 
vice groups and Greek organi- 
zations are more likely to report 
that they are happy at Hopkins. 
According to the analysis of the 
survey, this hypothesis has been 
proven mostly correct. 

Students who are involved in 
extra-curricular activities saw 19 
percent more value in their un- 
dergraduate education than un- 
involved students, reported an 
11 percent stronger connection 
to their peers and are more aca- 
demically engaged, according to 
the study. 

The SRIC took care to define 
the word “involvement,” accord- 
ing to Perkins. 997 of the 1,219 
students (82 percent) who re- 
sponded to the survey met the 
SRIC’s definition of “involve- 
ment”: being a member of a stu- 
dent group, varsity team, Greek 
life or club sport. However, anec- 
dotal evidence suggests that this 
number is inflated, as “involved” 
students were more likely to re- 
spond to the survey because of 
the very fact of their involvement 
in campus-administered activi- 
ties. 

According to Paula Burger, 
dean of Undergraduate Educa- 
tion, this phenomenon is shared 
by small colleges across the 
country. 

“This finding is very well rec- 
ognized by student affairs profes- 
sionals who see, time and again, 
the truth of this observation. (It 
is also well documented in the 
literature, by the way.) ... I think 
this educational philosophy is 
one of the things that distin- 
guishes a largely residential col- 
lege/university: we expect what 
happens in the ‘extracurricular’ 
opportunities we provide to be 
part of the learning experience,” 
Burger wrote in an e-mail to the 
News-Letter. 

According to the study, “in- 
volved” students find benefits 
even beyond the campus. In- 
volved students reported feeling 
a 16 percent stronger connection 
to the local community than un- 


ait involved students, as well as en- 


joying the experience of living in 
Baltimore 12 percent more than 
their uninvolved peers. 


Additionally, “student lead- 
ers” were shown te find more en- 
joyment in their undergraduate 
experience than students who are 
uninvolved or only moderately 
involved. The SRIC defines a stu- 
dent leader as someone who de- 
votes 15 hours or more per week 
to his or her student group. 

According to Burger, it is clear 
why these students find them- 
selves better-adjusted at a college 
campus. 

“It is as simple as this: If you 
sit on the sidelines, you are not 

going to feel as though you are 
in the game ... [student leaders] 
realize benefits from the full 
range of their involvements. 
he experience with student or- 
ganizations teaches leadership 
skills, time management and 
lots of practical lessons in hu- 
man behavior and the sociology 
of groups. Plus students learn a 
lot about themselves from being 
engaged with student activities,” 
Burger wrote. 

Following their initial survey, 
members of the SRIC wanted to 
test whether “involvement ef- 
fects” were stronger for highly 
involved students, so they ad- 
ministered an additional survey 
to 224 student 
leaders, all of 





volvement in groups,” 
another leader, 
Seminars major. 

Although campus _involve- 
ment often demands a time com- 
mitment that means 
mising study habits, involved 
students reported being four 
percent more satisfied with their 
academics. The SRIC concluded 
that involvement in extra-cur- 
ricular programs may strengthen 
the commitment students feel to 
their academics, as involved stu- 
dents are more likely to reinforce 
each other’s goals and motivate 
each other to succeed. 

However, according to Burger, 
the SRIC’s narrow definition of 
what it means to be a “student 
leader” may have excluded sey- 
eral highly involved students. 

“1 would also note that it is im- 
portant to see engagement broadly: 
It doesn’t mean just being head of a 
student organization ... In the Com- 
mittee report, I think the notion of 
‘student leader’ may be a bit lim- 
ited. We just interviewed students 
for a summer grant program, and 
I consider many of those students 
‘student leaders, even though they 
may not have headed up an SAC- 
recognized organization. They 

were exercis- 


reported 
a junior Writing 


com pro- 





whom have sat 
on the executive 
boards of school- 
sanctioned extra- 
curricular activi- 


If you sit on the 
sidelines, you are 
not going to feel as if 


ing leadership 
to tackle a so- 
cial issue and 
making a dif- 
ference in the 
world,” Burger 


ties. ° : wrote. 

In this survey, youre mn the game. Whilemany 
student leaders — Paula Burcer, undergradu- 
reported seeing ates reported 


38 percent more 
value in the Hop- 
kins experience 
than uninvolved 
or moderately in- 
volved students had reported see- 
ing on the initial survey. 

The “additional comments” 
section of this second survey 
gave student leaders the oppor- 
tunity to elaborate. 

“Tf it wasn’t for the student 
groups I feel like Hopkins 
wouldn't have anything to offer 
outside of education,” 
ed one student leader, a senior 
chemical and biomedical engi- 
neering major. 

“T have met my favorite peo- 
ple and had my most reward- 
ing experiences through my in- 


DEAN OF UNDERGRADUATE 


report- . 


a lack of sup- 
port from their 
peers, this 
sense of feel- 
ing “lost in a 
crowd” became more pronounced 
when students were asked to as- 
sess their relationships with Hop- 
kins faculty and administration. 
One student wrote, “Friends 
help, because the administration 
sure doesn’t. Neither the pro- 
fessors who teach huge lecture 
classes nor the administrators 
who only appear on the first day 
[of school] ... take interest in the 
undergraduate population.” 
Given the cost of tuition, the 
average student rated the value of 
their overall Hopkins experience 
at 59.6 percent, with 1 signifying 


EDUCATION 


a miserable experience and 100 
signifying an entirely satisfactory 
experience. When asked if stu- 
dents would reapply to Hopkins 
— given the chance to go back in 
time — more than 26 percent of 
students reported that they would 
rather attend a different school. 

Several students reported that 
they expect to see the value of their 
ae once they graduate. 

Maybe saying I graduated from 
Hopkins will make it all worth it 
some day,” one junior commented. 

According to the SRIC, the 
administration must encour- 
age more involvement and in- 
creased connections for under- 
graduates so that the 
school does not suffer 
from a lack of alumni 
support. 

Based on Ouyang’s 
statistical analysis, | 
Perkins, along with 
SRIC members Affan 
Sheikh, Max Dworin, 
Stephanie Suser, Ra- 
hul D’Mello, Abigail 
Duggan and ‘Tuyen 
Nguyen, drafted a list 
of 10 policy recommen- 
dations to improve the 
undergraduate experi- 
ence, which they pre- 
sented to the adminis- 
tration last week. 

These recommenda- 
tions include investing 
in a student union (77 
percent of undergradu- 
ates said they would 
benefit from one), of- 
fering academic credit 
to student leaders as 
incentive for involvement, attract- 
ing and recruiting more involved 
prospective students, increasing 
or maintaining funding for stu- 
dent activities, updating student 
technologies such as the Student 
Portal and performing a scientific, 
longitudinal study of undergradu- 
ates over a five-year period. 

According to the report, fac- 
ulty members such as Dr. Ra- 
chel Piferi of the Psychological 
and Brain Sciences Department 
have expressed interest in work- 
ing with the SGA and President 
Ron Daniels if the administra- 








tion chose to undertake such a | 


study. 
‘According to Burger, in re- 

gards to attracting more student 

leaders to campus as well as en- 





Scott Zeger to become interim Provost, Johnson steps down 


JOHNSON, FROM Al 
platform and many of his speech- 
es since election, this nomination 
reflects the high quality of John- 
son’s accomplishments. Hopkins 
President Ronald Daniels noted 
the prestige of Johnson’s nomina- 
tion. 

“Tt is not only an honor for 
Provost Johnson but an honor 
for Johns Hopkins,” he wrote in 
an e-mail to the News-Letter. “We 
have such high regard for her 
and President Obama obviously 
agrees with how truly wonder- 
ful she is. In two short years she 
has had an enormous impact on 
Johns Hopkins.” 

A University press release 
noted that Scott Zeger, vice pro- 
vost for research and a professor 
in the Department of Biostatistics 
at the Bloomberg School of Public 
Health, is to serve as the acting 
Provost and Senior Vice Presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs, effec- 
tive immediately. 

Zeger has been a member of 
the Hopkins faculty since 1982. 


tng Shean watches: a Le pam from the sad 


If Johnson is confirmed by the 
Senate, Zeger will serve as acting 
provost and the University will 
begin a search for a new provost. 
As President Daniels noted, this 
search has not yet begun. 

“If and when she is confirmed, 


_ I will appoint a search commit- 


tee,” he wrote. “There will be a na- 
tional search for her successor.” 

Zeger noted that Johnson’s 
nomination was _ well-de- 
served. 

“Her nomination is a testa- 
ment to her skills, experience 
and leadership as a scientist, 
educator and entrepreneur,” he 
wrote in an e-mail to the News- 
Letter. “I also think her nomina- 
tion says a lot about the type of 
people that Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity selects to lead this insti- 
tution.” 

Zeger felt honored to be asked 
by President Daniels to serve 
as acting provost. According to 
Zeger, the provost coordinates 
with the president, deans and 
the directors of all the Hopkins 





COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 


_tion to and from each 


they are directed not 
‘to speak with the 
_ press and sometimes 


working with the de- 


schools, and also assists with 
budgeting. 

“As acting provost, it’s my re- 
sponsibility to support our world- 
class faculty and to ensure that 
our students are getting the best 
educational experience possible 
at Johns Hopkins. To that end, I 
am very excited to be working 
with President Daniels on look- 
ing closely at many of the issues 
facing Hopkins students today,” 
he wrote. 

Johnson has been the Univer- 
sity Provost since the summer of 
2007, when she replaced Steven 
Knapp. She is the first woman to 
hold the second highest adminis- 
trative office at the University. 

Prior to her time at Hopkins, 
Johnson was a faculty member 
at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, and then a dean of en- 
gineering at Duke University. 
She is also a fellow in the Insti- 
tute of Electrical and Electron- 
ics Engineers and the Optical 
Society of America: She was 
inducted into the Women in 
Technology Hall of 
Fame in 2003 and a 
year later went on to 
win the Achievement 
Award of the Society 
of Women Engineers. 
Last year she received 
the John Fritz Medal, 
widely viewed as the 
highest honor in en- 
gineering. 

Much of her acclaim 
derives from her work 
with “smart pixel ar- 
rays,” a method of us- 
ing one optical beam 
to transmit informa- 


cell of a pixel array. 

In order to be ap- 
proved for the posi- 
tion, Johnson. must 
first be confirmed by 
the Senate. Before can- 
didates are confirmed, 


even prevented from 


Mf a aera et) ees 


partments they will be serving, 
according to an article in the 
Washington Post. 

The confirmation process is a 
long one that involves an intense 
examination of the nominee’s fi- 
nancial background, including 
taxes and contributions to and 
from charitable organizations, 
as well as associations with non- 


- governmental groups. 


In the past, the confirmation 
process has shown some can- 
didates to be ineligible for posi- 
tions, such as Thomas Daschle, 
who had to withdraw from the 
nomination to become Secretary 
of Health and Human Services 
due to unpaid taxes and penal- 
ties. 
While some have complained 
about the slow speed of the con- 
firmation process, the Obama 
administration has said that it is 
holding its nominees to the high- 
est ethical degree possible. 

So far, the average confirma- 
tion time has been approximately 
65 days. 





couraging leadership on campus, 
the administration has already 
been striving toward these goals. 

“We already do recognize lead- 
ership qualities in our admissions 
evaluations of prospective candi- 
dates .. We do read applications 
with attention to students’ demon- 
strated leadership and potential for 
leadership. In fact, there is a rating 
just for such qualities. I think that 
looking at what a student has done 
and what teachers and school ad- 
ministrators say about the leader- 
ship that they have exercised in 
high school is at least equally as in- 
formative as what students might 
say in response to an essay on this 








subject,” Burger wrote. 

Although Burger said she 
theoretically supported many of 
the recommendations, her hesi- 
tations include the instability of 
the current budget for student 
groups as well as the SRIC’s nar- 
row definition of “leadership.” 

“With respect to the budget 


Uninvolved 
Students 


224 Leaders 


for Student Activities, we were 
able to preserve it at a time when 
all the operating budgets for aca- 
demic departments and student 
life offices were cut by 10 per- 
cent to respond to the financial 
pressures on the schools and to 
protect the financial aid budget 
as the top priority. In the current 
constrained environment as we 
made cuts this year and put fac- 
ulty searches on hold, froze hir- 
ing and eliminated any pay in- 
creases for our faculty and staff, 
| do think sparing the student 
activities budget is a reflection 
of the priority we attach to it,” 
Burger wrote. 


Student 





(Very 
Involved) 
ff 
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“There are large numbers of 
students who make _ incredibly 
valuable contributions not nec- 
essarily by being president of a 
large group on campus, but by or- 
ganizing major activities and ser- 
vice projects, so I would hope that 
leadership would not be defined 
solely by dint of formal role.” ; 


Charles Village rent 
rates, taxes not rising 


By LENA DENIS 
Staff Writer 


Despite the recession coincid- 
ing with new developments in 
Charles Village, neither rent rates 
nor property tax will increase 
this year. 

“Property taxes are not going 
up in Baltimore City in the com- 
ing year,” District 14 Baltimore 
City Councilwoman Mary Pat 
Clarke said. 

According to Clarke, the 
City’s budget has “already been 
proposed” to the Council and 
contained no property tax in- 
creases. 

Neighborhoods are assessed 

on a three-year cycle, Clarke ex- 
plained, and Charles Village is 
not being reassessed for prop- 
erty values in the next year any- 
Way. 
_'“Because of the recession, 
there are more vacancies in the 
rental units than normal, and I 
would surmise that people will 
get more competitive in their 
rental rates,” Clarke added. 
“Students need not worry that 
their rent will go up. In some 
cases it may even go down.” 

“We have not increased the 


rig . di 


rent in our building for the past 
two years. For any Hopkins stu- 
dents renting this year we will 
guarantee that their rent will 
not be increased for the next aca- 
demic year as well,” Mani Puli- 
mood, from the leasing office of 
Peabody Apartments, said in an 
e-mail. 

Other nearby apartments are 
running business as usual. 

Barbara Noppinger, manager 
of the Baltimorean Apartments, 
said that rent rates are discount- 
ed through the end of April and 
will actually increase slightly in 
August. 

“We are already pretty much 
booked for the summer and we 
have a waiting list for the fall,” 
Noppinger explained in an e~ 
mail. 

Fidelity Real Estate Corpora- 
tion said in an e-mail that they 
are increasing rates in the Allston 
for incoming tenants in order to 
save their tenants more money in 
the long run. 

“We expect to have the net 
effect of actually lowering the 
overall annual cost to tenants 
leasing from us,” a represen- 
tative of Fidelity said in an e- 
mail. 
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JHU Press successful in ailing economy, cites journals as mainstay 


By THOMAS DANNER 
News & Features Editor 


While university 
panies nationwide have suffered 


press com- 


from a decrease in revenue re- 
sulting from tighter budgets and 
lower demand, the Johns Hop- 
kins University Press has fared 
better than most. 

An average drop of 10 percent 
in university press sales occurred 
in 2008 compared with 2007, ac- 
cording to a survey issued in 
January by the 
ciation of University Presses. 

Kathleen Keane, director of the 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 
noted that JHU press had experi- 
enced a five to seven percent drop 


American Asso- 


in revenue Over the past year. 
According to Keane, the drop 
in sales was disappointing but not 
surprising, given the current eco- 
nomic climate. She also noted that 
a gradual decline in library pur- 
chases over the past decade has 
also led to a reduction in sales. 
“It’s simply a fact that libraries 
are less able to purchase books: 
This is in general, not speaking 
about the Hopkins library — but 
in general they are buying fewer 
books and spending more money 
on electronic resources,” she said. 
A recent article in the Chronicle 
of Higher Education also noted that 
many libraries have begun pres- 
suring publishers to eliminate 
price increases to make purchases 
more affordable. The typical in- 
crease in book price is about five 
percent, but some publishers have 
been considering decreasing this 
amount for the upcoming year. 
According to the Chronicle, 
some libraries have had to cut 
their spending on new books by 
up to 25 percent. 
Keane felt that one reason Hop- 













kins has fared better than other uni- 
versity presses is due to its diversi- 
fied offerings, as well as its sales 
overseas, which comprise about 15 
percent of their total sales 

“The Hopkins Press has been 
quite successful in recent years, in 
part because we're not completely 
dependent upon books,” she said. 

“We do have a very strong jour- 
nals program, and those journals 
have been available both in print 
and online for over 10 years, so 
we have a good 


number of sub- 


respond to market demand, par- 
ticularly in the emerging market 
tor electronic books 

about 600 of the 
Hopkins Press books are available 


“Right now, 


in e-book formats from a v ariety of 
vendors, and we have also licensed 
several hundred titles to be made 
available in the Amazon Kindle 
format. So, we're really intere sted 
to see how well that will go over, 
she said. 


The Yale University Press, 
which — experi- 
=_—_—_——___—A=_—s—- erncedd a seven 





scriptions to 
electronic 
and 


jour- 
that 
enables us to bal- 


nals, 


ance our activi- 
ties across mul- 
tiple formats.” 

Keane also 
suggested that 
the JHL press 
success came 
as a result of its 
recent success 
with two of its 
books that were 
popular in the 
mainstream: 
biographies of 
Abraham __Lin- 
coln and Charles Darwin. 

“Sometimes one press may do 
better than average just based on 
happening to have some books 
that appeal to a broader group of 
customers,” she said. 

Keane said that the JHU Press 
did not anticipate any drastic re- 
structuring of its business model. 

“We're continuing to publish a 
lot of good books every year; we're 
just being a little more careful about 
not overprinting them,” she said. 

Although JHU press does not 
anticipate large changes, Keane 
said it plans to be flexible and 


he Johns Ho 


The Hopkins Press 
has been quite 
successful in recent 
years, in part because 
were not completely 
dependent upon books. 
—IKATHLEEN KEANE, 
DIRECTOR OF JOHNS 
Hopkins UNIVERSITY 





to eight-percent 
decline in rev- 
the 
year, is 
likewise consid- 
ering 


enue 
past 


Over 


offering 
more e-books in 
the future, the 
Yale Daily News 
reported. Ma- 
hinder Kingra, 
marketing man- 
ager for Cor- 
nell University 
Press, noted that 
Cornell’s press 
also planned to 
increase its e- 
book offerings 
as a result of their increased popu- 
larity. 

“No one knows exactly what 

the percentage [of sales] is going to 
be, but I think that certainly in five 
years, e-books will be a significant 
part of our mix of books,” he said. 

Kingra stated that the Cornell 
Press was not planning to make 
any large changes to its business 
strategies. 

“There might be minor shifts 
between disciplines or the quanti- 
ty of books we're doing, but I don’t 
think that it’s a wholesale recon- 
sideration,” he said. 


PRESS 


Kingra felt 
that the decline 
in sales was 
largely due to 


the downturn 


in the econo- 
my. 

“1 think that 
the short-term 


fluctuations 
are because 
of the general 
economic crisis 
that is affecting 
publishing,” he 
said. 

Kingra also 
Suggested that 
in the future, 
university 
press success 
might be de- 
pendent upon 
striking a 
profitable bal- 
ance between 
physical books 
and electronic 
offerings. 

Kingra and 
Keane both stated that while the 
number of e-books purchased was 
likely to increase over the next 
decade, there would still be a de- 
mand for physical books among 


students, libraries and academic 
institutions. 
Unlike JHU Press, Kingra 


noted that Cornell's library sales 
have remained stable 

“T think that — and this is 
probably true for other univer- 
sity presses as well — bookstore 
orders have been lower in recent 
years, and that’s really probably 
where we're seeing the biggest 
drop-off, in retail sales,” he said. 

According to Kingra, Cornell 
has also fared better than the na- 
tional average in terms of sales. 


All are welcome to attend the 10th Annual University-Wide 
JHU Business Plan Competition. Finals will be held on: 


Friday, April 3rd 2009 from 3:00-4:30pm at the 





DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


As part of an initiative by Dan- 
iel Gilman, the first president of 
the University, the JHU Press was 
founded in 1878, two years after the 
founding of the University. JHU 
Press is America’s oldest university 
press. JHU Press publishes 60 jour- 
nals and nearly 200 books per year. 

The Press also collaborates 
with the Sheridan Libraries 
through Project MUSE, a pro- 
gram that has been providing on- 
line access to over 380 scholarly 
journals since 1995. 

Keane remained cautiously 
optimistic about a rise in sales 
given the current economic con- 
ditions. “I’m not terribly confi- 
dent of library sales picking up 
again, but I do think that students 


Charles Commons, JHU Homewood Campus 
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Watch as undergraduate and graduate teams representing the 
Whiting School of Engineering, Kreiger School of Arts and 
Sciences, Carey Business School, School of Medicine, and SAIS, 
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The Johns Hopkins University Press, founded in 1878, is America’s oldest university press. 


and individual readers will for a 
long time continue to find physi- 
cal books very helpful,” she said. 

She cited a recent report from 
the National Endowment of the 
Humanities that indicated an 
increase in book readership in 
some segments of the population 
and was hopeful this might help 
to increase sales. 

Keane also felt that the JHU 
Press would remain at the forefront 
of the university press industry. 

“I think we're very well-po- 
sitioned,” she said. “We're being 
careful in the current climate, as 
the whole University is, but I’m 
fundamentally confident that 
we're going to survive the reces- 
sion in good shape.” 
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West coast style: aid Stay safe while enjoying the sun this spring. 


back and s 


his spring break | 

decided to try some- 

thing new. I got ona 

plane at an ungodly 

hour in the morn- 
ing and flew to San Francisco fér 
the first time in over 10 years. Not 
only did I finda city full of beauti- 
ful people and amazing views but 
| discovered what 
famous California 
swagger really is. 
I saw the kind of 
fashion that you 
in magazines 
and I learned a few 
things too. 

The first thing 
I noticed was that 
San Francisco 
is not as warm- 
weathered a place 
as I thought it 
was going to be, 
so I was a little 
underdressed. 
Men adapted to this by wearing 
a simple overcoat, usually some- 
thing with relatively thin fabric 
like a trench coat. The younger 
men rocked their trench coats like 
it was a Californian invention. 

I also noticed that people wore 
a lot of black, something that has 
been on the rise for a while now. 
But people wore black not in an 
antisocial or punk way but in a 
simple, upscale way. Sometimes 
it would be black boots or a black 
coat, but the lack of color only 
added to the sophistication. 

I was also pleasantly surprised 
to find that light or faded jeans 
were making a reappearance with 
the warmer weather. I’ve preached 
for a while that dark jeans are 
in style and I’ve certainly over- 
worn my favorite pair of dark 
jeans, but with sunnier days it’s 
time to bring out the faded jeans 
again. Nevertheless, do so with a 
little tact. Ripped jeans were all 
the rage back in high school and 
I never quite understood their 


see 


Spilling the secret to finding single girls at Hopkins 


aron J. (not his 

real name) is at- 

tractive in a boy- 

ish way. He has 

a scruffy beard, 
charming smile and wardrobe 
that seamlessly combines Ralph 
Lauren with hipster accents. He 
comes off as a nice guy — so nice, 
in fact, that girls 
never believe any- ( at h erin 
one who tries to 
warn them about 
him. But he slept 
with more women in his four 
years at Hopkins than most guys 
do in a lifetime. 

There are plenty of cute, eligible 
guys at Hopkins, but none have 
come close to attaining Aaron's lev- 
el of success in the Hopkins hook- 
up scene. Aaron’s secret doesn’t in- 
volve hair gel, creatine or cologne. 
Instead, he coaxed countless girls 
into bed using a simple ratio and 
model that reminds me of my un- 
happy days as an economics major. 
I’ve decided to pass them on to all 
of you in hopes that the Hopkins 
singles market can correct its inef- 
ficiencies, meaning no one will ever 
have to leave PJs alone again. 

According to Aaron, guys just 
looking to get some evaluate po- 
tential hookups on two attributes: 

_ how attractive she is, and the 
amount of effort he thinks it will 
take to get her bed. Aaron translat- 
ed these factors into a basic, albeit 
crude, ratio: Cuteness / Work. 

If a guy’s just looking for a 
quick fling, he wants to maximize 
cuteness while minimizing the 
amount of work he has to put it to 
get in. The higher the “cuteness/ 
work” ratio, the more desirable the 
hookup. The ideal partner would, 
of course, be a really hot girl who 
gives you a blowjob in the bath- 
room five minutes after you meet 
her. The ratio falls for less and less 
attractive girls who play harder 
and harder to get, and rock bottom 
is somewhere around taking Kathy 
Griffin to Paris for the weekend 
and walking away with nothing 
more than a quick hand job. 

This seems straightforward 
enough, but the Hopkins social 
hierarchy sometimes — prevents 

_ guys from using this ratio effec- 
Paty, Because Hopkins has such | 

student body, popularity 

is more defined and relevant than 

it is at larger universities. Sure, 

it isn’t a to one ings ex- 


Ns clusive group like it was in oe 
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popularity. Wear faded jeans that 
fit you well; they don’t necessar- 
ily have to be baggy because it’s 
spring again. Especially in times 
such that these, when showing ex- 
cess luxury and wealth is seen as 
rude and condescending, subtlety 
is the key to being well-dressed. 
A pair of faded jeans cut slim, 
a colorful tee and 


some well-chosen 
flip flops go a long 
way on a college 
campus. 

GQ magazine 
did. a photo shoot 

| of swimmer Ryan 

| Lochte a while 
back, the Olympic 
medalist, who 


while in the shad- 
ows of you-know- 
who, manages to 
strike a clean Cal- 
ifornia-influenced 
style, which was 
the focus of the shoot. Interesting- 
ly enough, each piece of clothing 
used was priced under $100; even 
a magazine that usually plasters 
glossy Armani and Versace suits 
is downsizing a little. The photos 
show Lochte in a variety of laid- 
back clothing, faded jeans being 
one of them. 

Out in the financial district of 
San Francisco, I also saw a lot of 
khaki suits. If you're lucky enough 
to land an internship of some sort 
for the summer and ‘you're re- 
quired to wear business attire, | 
would highly recommend invest- 
ing ina cotton khaki suit. It’s sleek, 
breathable and best of all, differ- 
ent from everyone else’s and can 
be worn for more than one simple 
occasion. Pair the suit with sneak- 
ers and a polo or jeans and you can 
easily downgrade your semifor- 
mal look to a casual one. 

As for San Francisco and me, 
the views from atop those hills 
I'll never forget, and the easy style 
definitely rubbed off on me too. 


school, but there are certain girls 
in each grade that the entire social 
crowd at Hopkins knows about, 
even if they’ve never talked to 
them. These girls, easily identified 
by their sorority tote bags and la- 
crosse-player boyfriends, make 
up an elite minority of Hopkins 
social queen bees, and a dispro- 
portionally large 
percentage of 
them are “hot” by 
conventional stan- 
dards. 

Guys tend to be blown away by 
these girls’ looks and popularity, 
and they abandon the cuteness/ 
work ratio to pine over a select few 





elcome back 
to MSE and 
drudgery. | 
hope every- 
one’s spring 
break was more entertaining than 
mine. | spent it shuffling papers 
at the doctor's office. Although it 
wasn’t Cancun, the upside of my 
spring break is that I didn’t re- 
turn to Hopkins Sunday evening 
burnt to a crisp and hung over 
from a week of drunken revelry. 
Regardless, my aloe plant was 
put to use. Several friends of mine 
around 
the Caribbean, us- 
ing sun block up 
until the very last 
day of their trav- 
Chey returned 
home pimento-red, flaky, peeling 
and demanding the dismember- 
ing of my aloe plant for its juices. 
Anyone that’s ever been sun- 
burnt before knows that it’s not 
a pleasant experience. Sunburns 
are itchy, painful and dangerous, 
not to mention icky looking when 
you start to shed dried skin. But 
most of the nastiness of sunburns 
vanishes with time — except the 
increased risk of skin cancer. 
Skin cancer occurs when ab- 
normal skin cells divide uncon- 
trollably. Skin cancer affects over 


cruised 


els. 





| one million Americans annually, 


and over 85 percent of skin can- 
cers are caused by overexposure 
to the sun. Just one severe sun- 
burn can increase your chances 


| of skin cancer by up to 50 percent. 


Ultraviolet (UV) rays in particular 
are thought to contribute to skin 
cancer. UV rays are shorter than 
visible light rays, with UVA rays 


| as the longest and UVC the short- 





est. UCV rays are absorbed by the 
ozone layer, but UVA and UVB 
sizzle on down through our skin 
and contribute to skin cancer. 
UVA rays make up the majority 
of UV radiation, but are less intense 
than UVB rays. UVA penetrates 
deeper into the skin than UVB 
and damages the skin’s connective 
tissues, weakening the skin’s im- 


mune system and causing aging 


As you can see, there aren’t 
many of them. 

A lot of guys spend too much 
time pursing the girls in A sec- 
tion. But these girls are aware of 
how desirable they are, and they 
can afford to be the most selec- 
tive in whom they hook up with. 
They are hot, but they take a lot 
of work. If we apply the ratio, 
the effort required balances out 
looks, no matter how remarkable, 
meaning guys would have better 
luck going after other girls. 

Because the hottest, most popu- 
lar girls at the top of the pyramid 
are getting so much male attention, 
other girls tend to get less. They’re 





LEAST ATTRACTIVE | 
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THE HOPKINS TRIANGLE 





MOST 
ATTRACTIVE 


HOPKINS GIRLS 


LEAST ATTRACTIVE 








girls that every other guy at this 
school is trying to bone. Need- 
less to say, their success rates are 
depressingly low, and they start 
complaining about the lack of 
available hot girls at this school. 
But there are plenty of cute, 
single girls at Hopkins. These guys 
just don’t know where to look. This 
brings us to the Hopkins Triangle. 
If we diagram the entire fe- 
male population at Hopkins, 
categorizing girls by attractive- 
ness and popularity, we get The 
Triangle. On the vertical axis, 
we see that as popularity rises, 
we find fewer and fewer people 
on each rung of the social lad- 
der. The horizontal axis charts 
beauty, placing the most attrac- 
tive girls in the middle and the 
least attractive on the left and 
right vertices. The top of the 
pyramid (section A) is therefore 
reserved for the most popular 
and attractive girls at Hopkins. 


ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


more likely to be flattered by per- 
ceived interest and advances be- 
cause they’re not used to it, which 
means they’re usually easier to se- 
duce. Aaron says that the farther 
away you move from A in any di- 
rection, the easier it is, on average, 
to get a girl in bed. A girls tend to 
require the most effort, while girls 
in C often require the least. 

The Pyramid’s power lies in 
the fact that girls in section B 
are just as attractive, physically, 
as the most sought-after girls in 
section A. But they’re not quite 
as unattainable. If a guy stops 
pursuing an A girl and sets his 
eyes on a B, effort decreases 
while attractiveness stays the 
same. 

This guy increases his cuteness/ 
work ratio, thereby improving his 
hook-up potential, and he’s also 
more likely to get the girl. But let’s 


~ say a guy’s drunk at a closed func- 


tion. He doesn’t have the option 


To Health With It 


and wrinkling by decreasing the 
skin’s elasticity, and causing a tan 
to form by activating the skin cell's 
melanin production. 

UVB rays, while much less 
abundant than UVA, are the 
main cause of the reddening. 
UVB only penetrates the top lay- 
er of the skin, but is the main ray 
responsible for skin cancer, al- 
though it also contributes to skin 
aging and tanning. 

This is very important to re- 
member while picking out your 
sunscreen. Make sure your grease 


of choice blocks 
a both UVA and 
y UVB rays. The 


SPF scale is aimed 
primarily at UVB, 
to protect against 
sunburn, so while you broil away, 
blissfully unaware that you're only 
covered in UBV-blockers, UVA is 
chomping through your keratino- 
cytes and setting the foundation 
for wrinkles at age 30. 

There are three main kinds of 
skin cancer: basal cell carcinoma 
(BCC), squamous cell carcinoma 
(SCC) and melanoma, the most 
dangerous. A BCC is the most 
common kind of skin cancer, mak- 
ing up around 90 percent of all 
skin cancers diagnosed in the U.S. 
BCCs ‘are mostly benign, because 
they never metastasize into other 
parts of the body. BCCs appear as 
small waxy-textured bumps or flat 
lesions, usually on the shoulders 
and up, and may be covered in tiny 
blood vessels that can cause crusti- 
ness or bleeding. BCCs are usually 
harmless unless they spread into 
nearby structures (like the nose), 
and can be easily removed by a 
dermatologist and biopsied. 

Squamous cell carcinoma, or 
SCC, is a bit like a BCC because it 
starts small, usually in an area of 
high sun exposure. It can start as 
a flat, crusty lesion on the surface 
of the skin, or as little scaly, tender 
red bumps that spread’ across the 
skin. SCCs are more serious than 
BCCs because they’re more likely 
to spread across the surface of the 
skin, or invade deeper into the skin 


of climbing down the social lad- 
der, and he’s looking to minimize 
effort to make it a sure thing. He 
can also maximize his options by 
moving to the left or right (sections 
D), where he’s sacrificing in looks, 
but gaining in (lack of) effort. 

So guys at Hopkins could in- 
crease the quantity and quality 
of their one-night stands if they 
broadened their horizons. Aaron, 
of course, is a prime example. 

But I’m not spilling his secret 
so that guys at Hopkins can take 
advantage of girls who are per- 
haps a little starved for attention. 
My hope is that, armed with this 
information, the Hopkins dating 
scene will change in two ways. 

First of all, guys need to real- 
ize how pointless it is to devote all 
their energies to bringing home 
these A girls. Statistically, the odds 
are not in their favor, and they’re 
more likely to find something 
better by turning to the slightly 
less socially aggressive crowds. 
If guys could do that, members 
of both genders would have more 
partners to choose from, and pop- 
ularity would become a little less 
relevant in the dating scene. 

But more importantly, this 
model can help anyone, not just 
horny guys looking for a good 
time. Let’s say you're looking 
for a relationship. Pick one thing 
you want your potential partner 
to have, and another thing you 
want to avoid. 

Let’s say you want an interest- 
ing personality and don’t want 
someone who’s terribly unattract- 
ive. Put your desired quality (in- 
teresting personality) on the top of 
your ratio and the thing you don’t 
want (lack of looks) on the bottom. 
So, our ratio would be: Interesting . 
Personality / Lack of Looks. 

You know you want to maxi- 
mize your ratio. And you know 
how things work socially.at Hop- 








layers and surrounding tissues and 
grow into a large mass. SCCs, like 
BCCs, can be treated by simple re- 
moval by the dermatologist. 

Melanoma is the most serious 
kind of skin cancer, because it com- 
monly metastasizes to other areas 
of the body, where it becomes diffi- 
cult to treat and may eventually be 
fatal. A melanoma is a tumor pro- 
duced by the melanocytes, the cells 
in the skin that produce melanin, 
the pigment that causes freckles 
and tans. A melanoma can begin as 
new moles, generally black, brown 
or speckled, or any moles or lesions 
that are changing in shape, border 
definition or size. 

A doctor can usually remove 
a small melanoma if it is caught 
early and hasn't yet metastasized, 
but if the cancer has spread, on- 


always like a restaurant 
where ordering the food 
is as fun as eating it. And 
at Blu Bambu, that is ex- 
actly the case. This small, 
sunny pan-Asian fare restaurant 
sits along Pier 4 in the Inner Har- 
bor, dwarfed by its neighboring 
monstrosities, Hard Rock Café 
and ESPN Zone. The tiny but 
tasteful Blu Bambu specializes in 
healthy, fresh cuisine. 
And, it’s college 
budget-friendly. 

I was sur- 
prised to see a lo- 
cally owned res- 
taurant among 
the numerous 
chains in the In- 
ner Harbor. Blue 
Bambu is owned 
by Jean Chiang 
and Rock Fu, a 
couple who live 
in the DC. area 
and own a larger Chinese restau- 
rant called Charlie Chiang’s. 

The inside is simple but mod- 
ern with Asian themed touches. 
Classical music plays in the back- 
ground, giving the restaurant a 
sophisticated feel. The service is 
friendly, fast and full of smiles. 

The big appeal of this res- 
taurant is what it calls “The Ex- 
clusive Blu Bambu Mongolian 
Stir-Fry Bar.” And what is Mon- 
golian Stir-Fry, you might ask? In 
what's more traditionally known 
as Mongolian Barbeque, you fill 
your own bowl with various raw 
vegetables, tofu, noodles and 
other ingredients. 

After you give your mixture 
to the man behind the counter, 
he stir fries it with a meat and a 
sauce of your choice and pours 
the result over rice. Even better, 
you can watch your concoction 
come to life, as it’s flipped and 
tossed in a giant wok. 

On its stir-fry bar, Blu Bambu 
offers carrots, mushroom, broc- 





tomatoes, peppers, bean sprouts 
and tofu. The wooden bowl you're 
handed after paying at the register 
may seem small, but keep in mind 
you can pile it as high as you want. 
For $6.99, it’s all-you-can-eat. 

After handing over my bowl 
filled with carrots, snow peas, 





kins. If you tend to find the “pop- 
ular” crowd boring, you should 
move closer to the horizontal axis 
of the Hopkins Triangle. But be- 
cause looks factor into the equa- 
tion, you'll want to stay close to 
the Triangle’s center. 

Your own ratio and pyramid 
can help you navigate the Hop- 
kins dating scene by showing you 
where to look in the social hierar- 
chy. And, most important, it can 
spot you spot someone trying to 
lure you in with a similar eas 

fromamileaway, | 


chef’s and Szechuan sauces. 
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| ral Fan-addict 


coli, snow peas, corn, noodles, . 


mushrooms and broccoli, I re- 
quested Teriyaki sauce. The res- 
taurant also offers Mongolian 
BBQ, garlic, ginger, coconut yel- 
low curry, spicy Hunan, custom 





cologists and other doctors are in 
the future. If you spot new moles 
or weird marks or pustules on 
your skin that refuse to go away, 
make an appointment with your 
dermatologist. 

The best way to avoid all skin 
cancers: avoid the sun, don’t 
smoke, eat healthy and select 
well-gened parents. Mainly, 
wear at least SPF30 (don’t forget 
your lips) when you're playing in 
the sun, or UV-blocking clothes, 
hats and sunglasses (to avoid UV 
damage to you corneas). 

If you do get a little burnt, go 
to the drugstore and next to the 
sunblock will be a variety of lo- 
tions and sprays to reduce the 
red and the pain. My favorite 
remedy? A cool shower and fresh 
aloe juice. 


Cheap, custom-cooked 
stir-iry at Blue Bambu 


The friendly employee I or- 
dered from assured me that Teri- 
yaki was a very mild sauce, but 
watch out for the hot ones like 
Szechuan. After smelling the 
aromatic coconut yellow curry 
sauce from the table next to me, I 
decided I'd try it next time. 

As I waited, I munched on a 
vegetable spring roll filled with 
carrots, cabbage and what tasted 

like egg. Though it was 
crisp and crunchy, 
my roll could have 
been warmer. I've 
heard the shrimp 
spring roll is bet- 
ter. Other appeal- 
ing appetizers 
include pan-fried 
dumplings, 
edamame (soy 
beans) and won- 
ton soup. 

My _ stir-fry 
was delivered 

to my table within five minutes, 
steaming and sizzling hot. The 
snow peas were slightly sweet, the 
carrots were crisp and the broccoli 
had the perfect crunch to it. 

Overall, the meal was quite 
impressive. However, I don’t 
think I balanced my bowl of 
veggies well, and I wished I had 
taken more broccoli and less 
carrots. It could have used more 
chicken, too. Don’t wait to eat 
your stir-fry, as it won’t stay hot 
for long. 

My portion’ of stir-fry was 
generous, but not overwhelm- 
ing. The price also seemed rea- 
sonable. I paid $22 for two stir 
fries and two vegetable rolls. 
Also on the menu are sushi; 
“Crispy Crunchy Entrees,” 
such as tempura, fried rice, 
and noodle dishes, such as Pad 
Thai. Strangely, the restaurant 
also sells bags of chips. Chips 
and pad Thai, not a good match. 
Avoid all of these and stick 
to what Blu Bambu does best, 
Mongolian stir-fry. 

Apparently Blu Bambu serves 
desserts, but they aren’t on the 
menu. After asking one of the 
guys behind the counter, and 
hearing him list items such as 
chocolate dipped cheesecake, I 
decided to pass. This is an Asian 
restaurant, not a Cheesecake. 
Factory! 

The build-your-own approach 
of the Mongolian Stir-Fries is 
unique, appealing and fun. Blu 
Bambu not only offers good food 
but also a great dining experience. 
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Surveying student interests 


The Student Government Association has 
finally outdone itself. In its recently released 
survey of student opinion the SGA has man- 
aged to be as narrow-minded as it is self-in- 
dulgent, as uninformed as it is thoughtless 
and as insulting as it is insipid. 

The survey intended to provide numerical 
data to support proposals to be presented to 
President Daniels. 

The survey was carried out to substanti- 
ate their hypothesis that students who are 
involved in on-campus extracurricular ac- 
tivities are “happier” than those who are 
not. 

The ensuing survey is methodologically 
flawed and wrong in its assumptions. First, 
the questions themselves, with some excep- 
tions, are either leading or ambiguous. The 
most flagrant example of such a leading ques- 
tion is the one concerning a student union. It 
reads: 


“Would you use a Student Union if we had 
one on campus? (A Student Union is a non-aca- 
demic building where students can relax, kick 
back and socialize. They often have arcades, 
cafes and recreation centers, and they offer stu- 
dent groups a centralized place to meet.)” 


One would be hard pressed to find a student 
opposed to relaxing, kicking back and social- 
izing. 

Secondly, according to the survey, the only 
activities that count as “involvement” include 
belonging to a fraternity, playing on a varsity 
or club team or participating in an on-campus 
group. However, by this definition, activities 
such as volunteering at a community organi- 
zation, conducting research, attending church, 
playing an instrument or simply socializing 
with friends do not count. This incredibly 
narrow definition of involvement ignores the 
meaningful and important work that students 
do here on a daily basis. 

The survey extrapolates this poor defini- 
tion of involvement to then classify “student 
leaders,” again overlooking the valuable con- 
tributions of many students who spend their 
time outside the classroom doing such work 
as advancing scientific knowledge or engag- 
ing in social justice issues in the communi- 
ty. 
With this flawed survey in hand, the report 
proposes 10 initiatives for the University to 
carry out. While several of the proposals are 
worthwhile, a majority of them either suggest 
programs already in existence, ill-advised at 
best and potentially detrimental at worst. It is 
worthwhile to go through the proposals one by 
one. 


1.) The first proposal calls for the creation 
of a student union. This is perhaps the most 
sensible program in the litany of proposals 
and one this page has consistently called for. 
A real student union would, as the proposal 
suggests, physically unite students and dra- 
matically enhance student life. It is unfortu- 
nate that the question that derived this rec- 
ommendation was so poorly worded. 


2.) The survey proposes the establish- 
ment of a course on student leadership. Such 
a course already exists. There are several, in- 
cluding “Leadership Theory” and “Leading 
Change,” which both are part of the Center for 
Leadership Education. 


3.) The proposal recommends, “recruit- 
ing more involved students.” This proposal 
not only denigrates the types of involvement 
discussed previously, but it is also incredibly 
condescending in its language in saying that 
the admissions office should accept “more well 


rounded students.” 

4.) The report advises the University to fa- 
cilitate involvement among incoming students 
in ways identical to those already in place. 


5.) This recommendation calls on the 
University to allocate more funding to student | 
groups. While this is a fine proposal in theory, 
the SGA must take into account the financial 
crisis and limited budgetary resources of the | 
University. Rather than hold another concert | 
or speaker each semester, it would be prudent | 
for the SGA to make their own sacrifices at a 
time when many employees’ jobs here are at | 


risk. 


6.) The report advocates for the University | 
to update student technology. While continued 
improvement in technology should be a goal 
of this institution, there have been significant 
and regular improvements in this domain. 


7.) This proposal recommends the creation | 
of a course that ostensibly extends orientation, 
taking away time for students to learn about 
the University and community experientially. 


8.) This proposal, fancily titled “Longitu- | 
dinal Study” simply calls on the University to | 
fund more surveys, a horrendous suggestion if 
this survey is representative of future ones. 


9.) The second worthwhile point occurs 
not until here with the strengthening of fac- 
ulty-student interaction with such initiatives 
as increasing the amount of semi-informal 
meetings with professors and students. This | 
proposal does not, however, acknowledge the 
active role students themselves must play in 
forming these relationships. The report then 
again recommends another survey. 


10.) The last proposal vaguely advocates, 
“improving academic advising.” It recom- 
mends the University carry out yet another 
survey. 


The errors of the SGA survey and its accom- 
panying proposals point toward a fundamen- 
tal problem with this organization. The survey | 
and the proposals focus solely on student ex- 
periences. This exclusively inward approach is 
indicative of the SGA’s myopic view of its mis- 
sion. 

While as a representative of the student 
body SGA should naturally concern itself with 
student life issues, its scope must be wider. 
Student government at Hopkins has histori- 
cally been deeply involved in a range of issues 
— local, national and global. Student Council 
(which was renamed this past year) played a 
central role in the civil rights movement in the 
‘60s, protested the Vietnam War in the ‘70s, 
promoted divestment from South Africa in the 
‘80s, campaiged for a livable wage for Hopkins 
employees in the ‘90s and most recently, cham- 
pioned sustainability efforts. 

The SGA appears or seems to believe that 
are either disinterested in or disengaged from 
concerns beyond their own. And yet, there are 
numerous organizations on campus that ad- 
dress a range of issues from improving public 
health in our city to increasing awareness of 
the genocide in Darfur. 

The SGA has great potential to connect 
student concerns with the University and act 
as an agent of change on the local and global 
level. Unfortunately, the power of the SGA is 
tragically misapplied. When contemplating its 
future goals, the SGA should recognize that 
addressing “student interests” does not only 
entail improving our own lives — it also means 





empowering others. 





Expanding public transit 


The decision to bring a car sharing pro- 
gram like ZipCar to Baltimore as a alternate 
means of transportation is a necessary and 
commendable step in the effort to make the 
city less congested and more eco-friendly. 

If successfully incorporated, it will un- 
doubtedly allow greater mobility for city in- 
habitants without other means of transporta- 
tion while simultaneously helping to alleviate 
the massive shortage of parking throughout 
the city. The announcement that the city will 
also launch a fleet of new hybrid buses that 
will travel along three separate routes and will 
be free to passengers is also a long overdue ac- 
knowledgement by the city of the need for bet- 
ter, more connected, greener modes of public 
transportation. However, in a city plagued by 


' yi 


public transit shortcomings, this increase is not 
nearly enough. 

New York, D.C., Boston and San Francisco 
all have functional if not fantastic systems of 
public transportation. These subways, bus 
routes and light rail lines are means by which 
people from different backgrounds and vary- 
ing socio-economic circumstances all ride to- 
gether, and for a relatively cheap fare. Balti- 
more’s public transportation system pales in 
comparison to these other major U.S. metro- 
politan areas. 

While these initiatives represent a positive 


‘move by the city, it is perhaps premature and 


naive to believe that this will be the cure-all 
for the drastic shortage of public transporta- 
tion. 
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AIG bonuses 
obscure the 
real debate 


By RAVI GUPTA 


For the past few weeks everyone in 
Washington has been obsessed with the 
AIG bonuses debate. Politicians and the 
public demanded that the insurance gi- 
ant rescind bonus payouts that they said 
rewarded recklessness and greed at a 
company being bailed out with $170 bil- 
lion in taxpayer funds. Keeping with the 
long American tradition of vilifying Wall 
Street, President Barack Obama lambasted 
Wall Street bonuses as “shameful” and un- 
equivocally pronounced, like many of his 
predecessors, that such excesses will nev- 
er again be allowed. The debacle reached a 
climax last week when the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed a bill designed to take 
back as much of those bonuses as possible 
by imposing a 90 percent tax on the recipi- 
ents, a rather crude way of dealing with 
the problem. The debate seems more like 
political theater that distracts us from the 
more important issue: the increasing cost 
and role of government in the economy. 
And it further hides two fundamental les- 
sons that ought to be learned as a result of 
this whole episode. 

The first is that the government has no 
business running businesses because it’s 


not very good at it. The second is that there | 


needs to be a set of rules and a system — 


probably an agency — to handle situations | | 


like this when the government does need 
to step in during a time of distress and take 


over a financial firm. Before the inaugura- | 
tion, President Obama himself said that he | 
did not want to be in the business of hav- | 
ing the government running private cor- | 


porations because it’s something in which | 


the government doesn’t have a very good 
track record. This is one of the problems 
that we are witnessing today as the gov- 


ernment struggles to figure out what to do | 


with AIG when the taxpayers have essen- 
tially an 80 percent stake in the firm. 
The problem is that corporate and 


government cultures are very different. | 


Incentives are different, as are rewards. 
Businesses are run with crisp, clear deci- 
sion-making at the top whereas govern- 
ment is best run when there is consensus. 
The inevitable culture clash makes it diffi- 
cult for the government to run or even own 
a company such as AIG. But sometimes, 


as is the case now, this is unavoidable 
and at least in some areas there is a sys- | 


tem set up for the government to handle 
these situations. If AIG were a bank, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(FDIC) would move in, put the bank into 


receivership, bring it down in an orderly | 


fashion and disperse its assets. If it were 
an ordinary company, a bankruptcy court 
would step in and do the same thing. The 
problem with AIG, Citigroup and other 
large financial institutions is that they’re 
unique entities; they’re not really banks 
and not really businesses. And they’re 
too big to fail because their tentacles are 
spread so far out across the economy. 

But as Hank Paulson said before and 
current Treasury Secretary Tim Geithner 
has echoed, no system currently exists to 
deal with failing financial institutions that 
are too big to collapse. The legislation de- 
signed to deal with this inadequacy will 
come when the dust settles on the current 
economic crisis. And when that happens, 
everyone will likely remember the AIG 
bonuses debate as one of the reasons for 
finding a legal solution to this problem. 

In many ways, the AIG bonuses dis- 
tract us from the real debate of increasing 
government influence in the economy. 
As Washington moves towards its goal 
for more power and stewards of liberty 
are accused of tilting at windmills, this is 
no time for economic liberals to concede. 
The fingerprints of big government can be 
found all over today’s economic problems. 
As Gary Becker, winner of the 1992 Nobel 
Prize in Economic Sciences, recently said 
at a special meeting in New York, the Fed- 
eral Reserve is the first culprit in the hous- 
ing crisis — not Wall Street greed or lack 
of regulation. Low interest rates set by the 
Fed and government policies designed to 

extend home ownership to low-credit, low- 
income families together contributed to 
the housing bubble. As President Obama 
pushes to increase the fraction of taxpay- 
ers paying no income taxes from 38 to 50 
percent, he will create a permanent vot- 
ing majority that has no stake in control- 
ling the cost of general government. The 
Congressional Budget Office reported last 
week that Obama’s proposed budget will 
increase the federal deficit by $2.3 trillion 
more than the White House had claimed. 
While it’s true that Obama inherited a tril- 


lion dollar deficit, he has hardly been an 


innocent observer. The president is seeing 
that $1 trillion deficit and raising it again 
and again. And if his budget passes un- 
changed, America may well be on an ex- 
press train to the European welfare state. 


Ravi Gupta is a senior public health studies 
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major from Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OPINIONS 


\ call for a new approach: the Pope's opposition to contraception 


By GREG SGAMMATO 


William Buckley was once quoted 
as saying “Idealism is fine, but as it ap- 
proaches reality, the costs become pro- 
hibitive.” Try telling that to the Catholic 
Church, Will. 

Last Tuesday, during a visit to Yaoundé, 
Cameroon, Pope Benedict XVI publicly 
stated that condoms are not the answer 
to the AIDS epidemic currently ravaging 
Africa. Indeed, according to the Pope, in- 
creased use of contraception will make the 
problem worse. Instead, abstinence and a 
more responsible attitude toward sex are 
the answer. 

[his attitude is certainly not new. The 
Catholic Church has been long opposed 
to any form of birth control, from the dia- 
phragm to the pill. Their argument lies in 
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aren't listening. At this point, archaic ide- 
alism cannot serve as an acceptable posi- 
tion. If the Church wants to help anyone, 
they need to compromise. 

One could make the argument that a 
religious organization does not exist to 
bend to people’s whims. It needs to set 
a standard, not compromise. Yet Catho- 
lics around the world will be the first to 
condemn the act of abortion, because it 
kills unborn children all over the world. 
The Church characterizes its stance as 
“pro-life.” Bumper stickers read, “Abor- 
tion stops a beating heart.” Obviously, the 
Catholic community respects the value of 
life. 

Why, then, will they not support con- 
traception in Africa? They undoubtedly 
have the influence to make a difference; 
Catholicism is the fastest growing reli- 
gion in Africa to- 
day. If they were 
to endorse con- 
doms and_ help 
distribute them, 
they would have 
the potential to 
save thousands 
of lives. Life is 
precious; on this 
point everyone 
can agree. When 
the Church stands 
by their stringent 
support of absti- 
nence, they are 
virtually stating 
that imposing 
their morals on 
others is more im- 
portant than sav- 





With the exception of editori- 
als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 





the “unnatural” aspect of contraception; 
any form of sex should be for the sake of 
procreation only. Catholics use the natu- 
ral argument to condemn any individual 
who chooses to practice safe sex. This rea- 
soning also allows the Church to attack 
homosexuals as abnormal and, therefore, 
indecent. Although Pope John Paul II was 
beginning to move in the right direction 
— he condoned sex as a recreational activ- 
ity between a married man and woman 
— the new man in charge appears to be 
much too set in the ways of his Church. 

Unfortunately, this stance has never 
been pragmatic. In 2007, over 11 million 
African children were orphaned as a re- 
sult of AIDS infections; over 300,000 of 
these orphans are from Cameroon. More 
lives are lost everyday; more children left 
without parents. The Church sits on its 
high horse, berating the world as sinners 
and heathens, but their words can’t save 
these lives. As much as they would like 
to hope, preaching abstinence won't take 
away the allure of sex. Idealistic words 
can’t save lives. 

The purported goal of all religious or- 
ganizations is to help people. Maybe an 
ex-con needs direction in his life. Maybe 
a widow, needs an outlet for her grief. 
Maybe a person, terrified of death, needs 
something to look forward to. Maybe hu- 
manity needs something to believe in. 
Insofar as Church policy has proven in- 
effective, one would logically assume it 
must be scrapped. When people are ignor- 
ing what a priest says, it cannot possibly 
help them. Rates of teenage pregnancy are 
steadily rising in the United States; Africa 
is constantly suffering from the effects of 
HIV infection. It’s safe to say that people | 
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ing lives. In a perfect world, abstinence 
may be preferable to contraception, but 
this problem wouldn't exist in that world. 


The Church exists to lead humans to sal- 


vation and redemption in Christ. If they 
want to save souls, they need to start sav- 
ing lives. 

Perhaps it will be helpful to put the 
problem into perspective. People have sex, 
and, through sex, transmit venereal dis- 
eases. Contraception greatly reduces the 
chances of these diseases being transmit- 
ted. It would be best if no one had sex, but, 
as it’s been proven that people will, being 
safe is a reasonable alternative. Consider 
gun control: people want guns, and, by 
using these firearms, hurt themselves and 
others. Putting restrictions on who can ob- 
tain what gun will greatly reduce the dam- 
age wrought by these weapons; there is a 
reason a fif"* grader is unable to purchase 
a magnum. It would be best if no one used 
guns in an unsafe way, but accepting that 
they do, gun control is the best possible al- 
ternative. This argument can be applied to 
alcohol abuse, teenage driving laws or any 
number of things. The middle ground is 
there for a reason. 

The Church would do well to learn 
from experience. They have openly con- 
demned sexuality outside of marriage, 
and the result has only been an increase 
in sex and the problems that come with 
it. Perhaps if they changed their stance 
to adapt with the times, these problems 
could be averted. 


Greg Sgammato is a freshman International 
Studies and Writing Seminars major from 
Norwalk, Conn. 





In 2007, the U.S. Census Bureau claimed 
that 37 million Americans lived in what 


| John Edwards calls “incredible” poverty. 


How many times have you turned on 
the local news only to hear another sto- 
ry about soup kitchens, the homeless or 
the unemployed? Whatever channel you 
watch, you are being exposed to Ameri- 
ca’s overblown notion of “poverty.” 

Yes, I said it — overblown. Sensation- 
alist news coverage leads Americans to 
falsely: believe that poverty is a serious 
and oppressive problem and that eco- 
nomic mobility is nonexistent. This sen- 
timent is closely tied to the economically 
unsound liberal argument that capital- 
ism leads the rich to become richer as 
the poor become poorer. They talk of the 
disappearing of the middle class and the 
expansion of the lower class. But what ex- 
actly is poverty? And is the middle class 
really on the verge of collapse? 

I, myself, have never lived this Ameri- 
can notion of poverty. However, after hav- 
ing firsthand encounters with poverty in 
India and Costa Rica, I firmly believe that 
the opposite is, in fact, true and genuine 
poverty hardly exists. Furthermore, the 
American dream is still very alive. 


Prateik Dalmia is a freshman International 


Studies major from Novi, Mich. 


Prateik Dalmia 
The illustve death of the American Dream 


Numerous high schools and colleges 
across the states are making students 
read best-selling book Nickel and Dimed as 
a part of their summer reading or course 
curriculum. In the book, social-commen- 
tator and columnist Barbara Ehrenreich 
decides to do the unthinkable and work 
for minimum wage and live in a lower 
class American slum, emerging with a 
New York Times bestseller on the suppos- 
edly squalid and oppressive conditions 
people live under. She uses her experienc- 
es of not being able to make ends meet to 
argue that the poor live in a black hole of 
poverty that they cannot dig themselves 
out of. The book is actually a part of the 
reading for the Introduction to Business 
course here at Hopkins. 

But what exactly does Ehrenreich con- 
sider to be ends meet? She complains that 
she did not have a table to eat KFC while 
watching one of “the half dozen available 
channels” (pg. 159). Meanwhile, people in 
India and Costa Rica regard TV as a lux- 
ury that only the most well-off enjoy. In 
fact, the kinds of extravagances — home, 
cable, food, stove, central heating — that 
the working poor have in America, not 
even the middle-classes have in India or 
Costa Rica. 

There is no comparison between what 
Americans call poverty and what Indians 


and Costa Ricans call poverty. In India, 
the working poor live under tarps mount- 
ed by the side of the road, and their chil- 
dren often beg the streets nude — only 
coming “home” to join their families by 
a street-side fire for warmth. Have you 
seen Slumdog Millionaire? | would say that 
Danny Boyle downplayed the severity of 
Indian poverty. 

The most blatant proof of this dispar- 
ity is if you compare a beggar in America 
to a beggar in India or Costa Rica. The for- 
mer will usually be fairly ragged looking 
but have a big belly — a sign of opulence 
in third-world countries. The latter will 
be deathly skinny and often unclad. 

The fact is that American capitalism 
does not oppress the poor like many lib- 
erals and the media would like you to 
believe. No, it raises them to new levels 
of opulence that few others enjoy. The fig- 
ures speak for themselves. In India, 300 
million people (30 percent of the popula- 
tion) subsist on less than $1 a day, spend- 
ing half to two-thirds of their income on 
two meals a day. Meanwhile, the 37.3 mil- 

lion people (12.5 percent of the popula- 
tion) that the U.S. Census Bureau claims 
live at or below poverty make between 
$30 to $38 a day depending on if they are 
single or married (from 2007 statistics). 

What, unfortunately, Americanschools 


are not having their students read is the 
response to Ehrenreich’s book, Scratch 
Beginnings: Me, $25 and the Search for the 
American Dream by Adam Shepard. Us- 
ing a little bit of the temporary social ben- 
efits that the U.S. government provides 
(a homeless shelter and food stamps), 
but mainly his own self-discipline, intel- 
ligence, ambition and hard work, Adam 
Shepard successfully climbed from hav- 
ing merely $25, a sleeping bag and the 
clothes on his back to having an apart- 
ment, a pickup truck and almost $5,000 in 
savings within 10 months. He worked as 
a day laborer and then found a job with 
a moving company. He says that Ehren- 
reich’s experiment failed because “She 
postured to fail” He adds, “I postured 
to succeed, and I did.” He also points out 
that Ehrenreich spent $40 on pants and 
lived in motels. Shepard, on the other 
hand, made the necessary sacrifices. His 
experience proves that American capital- 
ism does not oppress the poor but rather 
allows for upward mobility granted hard- 
work and discipline. 

The moral of the story is do not listen 
to everything you see or read — America 
is not an impoverished and oppressed 
society, but is still the awe-inspiring land 
of opportunity where the golden starred 
dream shines bright and high! 





A strange sight greeted any student 
who walked past the freshman quad this 
past Monday. Half a dozen guys, hun- 
dreds of USPS First-class Delivery boxes 
and an inevitably confused expression 
on every passerby’s face. “What frat is 
this for?”, “Are you protesting some- 
thing?” and other similar phrases were 
being thrown around by the crowd of 
students walking to and from class. The 
response of freshmen John Halvorsen, 
Michael Tango and Michael Weinberg’s 
was simple and reminiscent of the days 
of innocent childhood: “It’s for me. We're 
building a castle!” 

When I left my room in AMR II that 
morning, the quad looked completely 
normal: green grass being trampled by 
the people bustling about, rushing to get 
to class. I first noticed something was 
amiss when Halvorsen, who is in my 
Process Analysis class, entered the class- 
room wearing a suit of cardboard armor. 
It was a strange style of dress, even for 
Hopkins, and so everyone in the class as- 
sumed this was some fraternity initiation 
act. But the walk back to my dorm that 
afternoon showed that this was much 
bigger than any one armored student. 

Twelve freshmen‘in total had decided 
to build a fort in the AMR courtyard, for 
no reason other than to have fun and 
enjoy the sunlight — no fraternity ini- 
tiation, no protest over a social issue, no 
class engineering project. But one could 


easily be fooled, as the logistics of the 


Saumya Gurbani 
A fortitude for fun 


event were well taken care of. Halvorsen 
says that he managed to acquire the 400 
pounds of cardboard and transport it to 
the quad. He even talked to security be- 
forehand about letting them build it and 





The AMR lil, constructed from spare boxes on the freshman quad. Fro 


convinced campus authorities to let them 
finish their innocent engineering feat. It 
is hard to imagine that anyone would 
have the time or determination to build 
a 500-box, 10-foot tall cardboard fort in 


Pa 


COURTESY OF JOHN HALVORSEN 
m left, John Havlorsen and Michael Tango. ' gineering major from Baroda, India. 





the middle of campus, but these 12 guys 
did because, as they said, it was the “best 
possible use of a Monday.” 

Despite its quirkiness, seeing this fort — 
in the process of being built and the ac- 
companying level of energy in, the build- 
ers brings a smile to one’s face. By all 
rational reasoning, building their “AMR 
Ill” was relatively pointless, a waste of 
time, energy and resources, only to have 
it fall apart within an hour due to its 
instability. But seeing Havlorsen in his 
cardboard knight and Tango in his Battle 
Pope costumes, dueling it out in front of 
their newly opened fort, certainly added 
excitement to an otherwise sluggish post- 
spring break Monday. Whilst everyone 
else was busy studying for midterms, 
_ writing papers or finishing problem sets, 
these freshmen showed to the rest of us 
that Hopkins students still can have fun, 
though in unorthodox manners. 

A tour guide for a group of pre-frosh 
students who passed by while the fort 
was being built allegedly said “this is 
the fun that Hopkins students‘have on a 
warm, sunny afternoon.” Is it an incen- 
tive for high schoolers considering com- 
ing here next year? Well, it certainly beats 
the stereotype that everyone spends 

- warm afternoons in the even warmer C 
level of the library. iN pals 








Saumya Gurbani is a freshman chemical en- 
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This summer, whatever you want to accomplish, 
Johns Hopkins Summer Programs will get you there! 


For more information, please visit 
www. jhu. edu/summer/ or call 1-800- 948 - 0548. 
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Spend this summer at Hopkins! JHU Summer Programs offers over 160 courses 
to help you achieve your academic goals: 





© FULFILL REQUIREMENTS for your minor, or earn your distribution credits 

O TAKE THAT CLASS you just couldn’t fit into. your tight schedule last year 

© EXPLORE a new field 

O FOCUS on one or two courses and dig deep into the subject 

© LIGHTEN YOUR COURSE LOAD for next year 

O COMPLETE A FULL YEAR of a foreign language, science or math in one summer 
© FREE UP TIME during the school year to study abroad or do an internship 


© TAKE MORNING, AFTERNOON, EVENING, AND ONLINE COURSES... 
and still have time to enjoy your day! 


© ENJOY HOPKINS SUMMER OUTDOOR FILMS-free movies on the Keyser Quad! 
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TERM I: MAY 26 - JUNE 26 | TERM II: JUNE 29 - JULY 31 
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This. award-winning play 
by Warren Leight pays trib- 
ute to a lost era of jazz and 
big bands, a time before the 
birth of rock ‘n’ roll when 
jazz musicians were legends. 
Side Man is the story of Clif- 
ford, the son of a jazz musi- 
cian, who recalls his tortured 
relationship with his parents. 
As the play moves seamlessly 
from the present to the past, 
Clifford struggles to give up 
the role he has assumed as 
“parent” to his mother and 
father. 

The play’s narrator is Clif- 
ford Glimmer, the only son 
of Gene, a talented but self- 
absorbed jazz trumpeter, and 
his alcoholic wife Terry. The 
drama describes the tumul- 
tuous relationship Clifford’s 
parents share and the hap- 
hazard career journey Gene 
follows over the course of 
three decades. Dedicated 
more to his music than his 
family, Gene refuses to accept 
a regular job to support them, 
and their home life gradually 
unravels, with Clifford even- 
tually assuming the role of 
breadwinner his father has 
foresaken and offering his 
mother emotional support. 
Scenes alternate fate be- 


Fells Point Theatre premiers Side Man 





‘Campus events 
Thursday, March 26 


7 p.m. WGS Spring Film Festival 
As part of their six evenings in the 
Company of Vampires film series, 
WGS Spring Film Festival is show- 
ing Joel Schumacher’s 1987 film 
The Lost Boys in the Greenhouse 
room 113. Admission is free. Con- 
tact Aaron Goodfellow at adg@jhu. 
edu for more information. 


Friday, March 27 


7 p.m. Kappa Kappa Gamma 
Fashion Show 

The sorority will hold a fashion 
show for charity in the glass pa- 
vilion. Watch hot yet strangely 
familiar models wear clothes (for 
sale!) made by local designers and 
talented Hopkins students. Tickets 
are $3 with student ID. 


Saturday, March 28 


3 p.m. Michael Berkovsky 

The Shriver Hall Concert Series 
presents 2008 Yale Gordon Con- 
certo Competition winner Michael 
Berkovsky playing the piano. The 
free concert is located in the Balti- 
more Museum of Art auditorium. 
Visit http://www.shriverconcerts.org/ 
for more information. 


Monday, March 30 


7 p.m. Education Innovation in 
Harlem 

For five years, Paul Tough, an edi- 
tor at the New York Times Magazine, 
followed Geoffrey Canada as he 
worked to launch a multi-mil- 
lion-dollar initiative called the 





Side Man chronicles the story of this paradigm shift in American music through the direction of Sherrione Brown. 


tween the family’s spartan New 
York City apartment and the 
smoke-filled nightclubs and cab- 
arets of another era. 

The inspiration for the mem- 
ory play Side Man came from 
Leight’s father Donald, who 
worked as a sideman. A side- 
man, according to jazz parlance, 
is defined as a musician for hire 
who can blend in with the band 
or star as a solo performer ac- 
cording to what is required by 
the Big. The pay peu on 
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CALENDAR Mines 


in 1998 at the off-Broadway East 
13th Street Theater. In reviewing 
the off-Broadway production, 
Peter Marks of the New York 
Times called it “both heartbreak- 


_ ing and touching, a play of true 


feeling, full of affection for its 
characters and insight about the 
events it conjures.” The drama 
received additional acclaim in 
winning the 1999 Tony Award 
for Best Play. 

The show premieres in Bal- 
timore at the Fells Point Corner 


& 
COURTESY OF FPCT.ORG | 





Theatre. The theater is one of 
Baltimore's most vibrant com- | 
munity theaters, showing a | 
myriad of musicals and dramas 
from recent Broadway hits to 
original works by locals. The | 
theater is located on 251 S. Ann 
St. Tickets range from $17 to $10. 
Showtimes include Friday and 
Saturday at 8 p.m. and Sunday | 
at 2 p.m. Visit http://hvww.fpet. 
org/ for more information. 


— Rachael Tillman 








Harlem Children’s Zone, aimed at 
reforming education in one of the 
nation’s poorest urban neighbor- 
hoods. Does it work? President 
Barack Obama has described the 
Children’s Zone as “an _all-en- 
compassing, — all-hands-on-deck 
anti-poverty effort that is literally 
saving a generation of children in 
a neighborhood where they were 
never supposed to have a chance.” 
The School of Education will host 
Tough as he discusses Whatever 
It Takes: Geoffrey Canada’s Quest 
to Change Harlem and America, the 
book that grew out of his report- 
ing. The event will take place in 
Hodson Hall. Admission is free, 
but tickets are required. Visit www. 
education. jhu.edu/tough to register. 


Wednesday, April | 


11 a.m. Mark Beauty Bash 

On behalf of Mark Cosmetics, 
Mark reps will be on hand giving 
away free samples and a celebrity 
make-over artist will be giving free 
makeovers. There will also be a 
prize raffle. The event occurs daily 
and ends on April 3. The Hopkins 
Barnes and Noble will be holding 
the event. Admission is free. Con- 
tact Neil Ferguson at bookstore@ 
hd.jhu.edu for more information. 


8 p.m. Peter Bergen 

The Foreign Affairs Symposium 
presents a lecture by Peter Bergen, 
CNN's national security analyst 
and producer of the first TV inter- 
view with Osama Bin Laden. The 
lecture will be held in the Glass 
Pavilion. Admission is free. Visit 
http:/;www.jhu.edu/fas/index.html for 
more information. 


Local events 


Thursday, March 26 


11 am. Golden Legacy: 
Original Art from 65 Years of 
Golden Books 

Remember “The Poky Little Pup- 
py?” What about “Tootle” or “The 
Color Kittens?” If you do, you 
should be stoked about this exhibit 
— the most extensive public show- 
ing ever of original illustration 
art from the Little Golden Book 
series. More than 60 illustrations 
by such artists as Elizabeth Orton 
Jones, Richard Scarry and Hilary 
Knight will be on display. Cura- 
tor Leonard Marcus will discuss 
the significance of Little Golden 
Books in children’s literature. The 
exhibit will be held at Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, central branch on 400 
Cathedral St. Admission is free. 
Visit http://www.prattlibrary.org/ for 
more information. 


5 p.m. Irish beer flights 

Try three-ounce pours of four dif- 
ferent Irish ales, including Smith- 
wick’s, Beamish Irish Stout, Guin- 
ness Draught and O’Hara’s Celtic 
Stout. Available at the bar in Petit 
Louis located on 4800 Roland Ave. 
Admission is $15 per person and 
includes a full bottle of your favor- 
ite ale after the tasting. This event 
occurs daily until Tuesday. Visit 
http://www.petitlouis.com/ for more 
information. 


7 p.m. “Tis Pity She’s a Whore 

Centerstage, The Pearlstone The- 
ater presents Tis Pity She’s a Whore, 
written by John Ford. A forbidden 
love, ameddling nurse, a complicit 
affair and a tragic, bloody end- 
ing — but it’s the lurid twist of a 
brother and sister in love that sets 
this bloody 17th-century Revenge 
Tragedy apart from Shakespeare's 


Exposure 
By Britni Crocker 


ere te Ne 


classic tale of star-crossed lovers. 
John Ford's potent, poetic master- 
piece finds surprising grace at the 
heart of one of our most enduring 
taboos. Tickets range from $10 to 
$60. The Pearlstone Theater is lo- 
cated on 700 N. Calvert St. Visit 
http://www.centerstage.org for more 
information. 


8 p.m. Kooza 

The M&T Bank Stadium on 1101 
Russell St. will hold the spectacu- 
lar acrobatics and zany clown 
performances of Cirque du Soleil, 
known as Kooza. Kooza tells the 
story of The Innocent, a melan- 
choly loner in search of his place 
in the world. The show is a return 
to the origins of Cirque du Soleil: It 
combines two circus traditions — 
acrobatic performance and the art 
of clowning. The show highlights 
the physical demands of human 
performance in all its splendor 
and fragility, presented in a color- 
ful mélange that emphasizes bold 
slapstick humor. Tickets start at 
$38. Visit http://www.cirquedusoleil. 
com/CirqueduSoleil/en/showstickets/ 
kooza/tickets/Baltimore.htm for more 
information. This event occurs 
daily until April 5. 


8 p.m. The Second City 

People who hate improv usually 
hate improv because they haven’t 
seen this hysterical troupe at work. 
The Secondy City has spawned 
such comedians as Tina Fey and 
Mike Meyers. The comedy troupe 
will perform at Rams Head Tavern 
& Forham Brewery on 33 West St. 
in Annapolis. Tickets are $29.50. 
Visit — http://www.ramsheadtavern. 
com/annapolis/index.html for more 
information. 


Friday, March 27 
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Cleaning 


Opening at the Charles Theatre 
Friday, March 27 
(410) 727-FILM or http www. thecharles.com for showtimes 
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COURTESY OF IMPAWARDS.COM 


A single mom and her slacker sister find an unexpected way to turn their lives 


around in this offbeat dramatic comedy. 





6 pm. Sixth Semi-Annual 
Boutique Warehouse Sale 
Always make a point to seek out 
this sale because you never know 
the great bargains that you may 
find. The sale features designer 
men’s, women’s and _ children’s 
clothing and accessories, as well 
as home goods at excellent prices. 
Admission is $25 for a preview 
party, allowing you to shop before 
the sale opens to the public and 
enjoy free drinks and snacks. The 
sale is in the Old Scan Furniture 
location on 1830 York Rd. 


7:30 p.m. O'Keeffe / Sunset of an 
Artist 

A passionate look at the twilight 
years of artist Georgia O’Keeffe’s 
life. The play reveals O’Keeffe’s 
passion for her art and her tumul- 
tuous life with her lover and hus- 
band, the photographer Alfred 
Stieglitz. Kelly Rouse, portraying 
O'Keeffe, takes the audience on 
an intimate tour of O’Keeffe’s tri- 
umphs, sorrows and her simple 
joy of life itself. The play will show 
at the Chesapeake Arts Center 
located on 194 Hammonds Lane. 
Tickets range from $10 to $15. Visit 
http://www.chesapeakearts.org/tick- 
ets.html to purchase tickets. 


9 p.m. Rakim 

Ask any serious emcee who his in- 
fluences are, and without a doubt, 
Rakim Allah will be high on the 
list. An intelligent and incredibly 
skilled microphone fiend, there 
are very few artists who have had 
the impact and influence as this 
emcee has had. Rakim is joined by 
Chubb Rock and Billy Lyve. Tick- 
ets are $25 in advance. Rakim will 
be playing at Sonar located down- 
town on 407 E. Saratoga St. Visit 
http:/kwww.sonarbaltimore.com/flash. 


- php for more information. 


Saturday, March 28 


12 p.m. Cheese and Chili Fest 
The only thing more exciting than 
eating tons of cheese and chili 
at your favorite local brewery, is. 
the fact that Clipper City calls 
this year’s Cheese and Chili Fest 
its first annual. The Clipper City 
Brewing Company is located on 
4615 Hollins Ferry Rd. Tickets are 
$15. Visit http://www.ccbeer.com/clip- 
per-city-beer-cheese-chili-festival for 
more information. 


8 p.m. Squaaks 

Metro Gallery hosts Squaaks, the 
Baltimore-bred indie-rock band, 
as they promote their debut album 
Rock Control. The Metro Gallery is 
located in Station North on 1700 
N. Charles St. Tickets are $7. Visit 
http://www.myspace.com/metrogal- 
lery for more information. 


8:30 p.m. Afterglow 

The American Visionary Art Mu- 
seum holds its festival of light. 
Afterglow encourages attendees 
_ to wear illuminated Lassie which 





may range from DayGlo to battery- 
powered. Enjoy an open bar, light 
fare and dancing all night. Tickets 
are $75 in advance and $100 at the 
door. The museum is located in 
Federal Hill on 800 Key Highway. 
Visit http://www.avam.org/afterglow. 
html for more information. 


9 p.m. Egg Babies Orchestra 

The Egg Babies are back for another 
movies soundtrack-themed night. 

They are set to jam at the Ottobar 

located in Charles Village on 2549 

N. Howard St. J. Roddy Walston 
and the Business also perform, 
which means this show is packed 
with some of the best and brightest 
of the B-more musie scene. Tickets 
are $10. Visit http://www.theottobar. 
com/index.cfm?action=events for 
more information. 


Sunday, March 29 


8 p.m. The Hold Steady Free 
Show 

As if you didn’t already have 
enough reasons to love Jack Dan- 
iel’s, the company goes and pres- 
ents critically acclaimed rockers 
The Hold Steady and pairs the 
band with Baltimore favorites J 
Roddy Walston and the Business. 
The event is free and is held at the 
Recher Theatre on 512 York Rd. 
Visit http://oww.jdstudiono7.com for 
more information. 


8 p.m. Middle Distance Runner 
You'd be hard-pressed to pack this 
much indie rock into just $7 else- 
where. D.C’s Middle Distance 
Runner goes the distance and 
makes it all the way to Baltimore 
for this show with Eulogies and 
local band The Payola Reserve. 
The Metro Gallery, located in Sta- 
tion North on 1700 N. Charles St., 
holds the event. Visit http://www. 
myspace.com/metrogallery for more 
information. 


Monday, March 30 


8 p.m. Stoop Storytelling 

The centerstage series allows 
seven storytellers (including  lo- 
cal celebs) seven minutes to tell a 
tale on a given subject. The event 
also includes a performance by 
Caleb Stine and three-minute tales 
from select audience members. 
Monday’s theme centers on stories 
about jobs, careers and working for 
“the Man” Tickets are $15. Center- 
stage is locate in Mount Vernon on 
700 N. Calvert St. Visit http://www. 
stoopstorytelling.com/ for more in- 
formation. 


Wednesday, April | 


5 p.m. Sofi’s Crepes turns 5 
Sofi’s wants to thank you for all 
your support with $5 savory 
crepes or $5 for a sweet crepe 
and a drink. The restaurant is lo- 
cated in Station North on 1723 N. 
Charles St. Visit www.sofiscrepes. 
com/aboutUs.html for more infor- 
mation. 
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The Cherry Orchard a fresh pick for Everyman B’more art community hil 


By HANNAH STERNBERG 
Staff Writer 


Everyman 
their run of 
play, 


Theatre opened 
Anton Chekov’s final 
The Cherry Orchard, with a 
special pay-what-you-can perfor- 
mance on March 18. 

A complex but humorous 
story about nostalgia and one 
family’s fall from eminence, The 
Cherry Orchard is a bittersweet 
reflection that feels current in 
any era but seems especially ap- 
propriate in today’s atmosphere 
of uncertainty and economic 
angst. 


Chekov was criticized in his 
own time both for being too po- 
litical and not radical enough, 


COURTESY OF EVERYMAN THEATRE 
Deborah Hazlett and Carl Schurr star in Cherry Orchard. 





Catherine Ryan 
Hyde 


TITLE 


Chasing Windmills 
PUBLISHER 
Vintage 
272 Pages 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


There are many opportunities 
for the plot to turn melodramatic 
in Catherine Ryan Hyde's Chas- 
ing Windmills. 

While Hyde may not be a 
household name, her work has 
not been overlooked. Her novel 
was the premise of the like- 
named 2000 film, Pay It For- 
ward, featuring doe-eyed Haley 
Joel Osment (of The Sixth Sense 
fame). 

Pay It Forward examined a so- 
cial experiment stemming from 
a child’s simple idea to make the 
world a better place. At the heart 
of it, the novel explored the long- 
reaching repercussions from sim- 
ple actions. In that sense, Chasing 
Windmills follows suit. 

The novel is written in first 
person; the voice switches be- 
tween the two main characters as 
the chapters change. These main 
characters are Sebastian and Ma- 
ria. 

Sebastian is a 17-year-old boy 
who lives with and is home- 
schooled by his father. From the 
very first page, it is clear that the 
suffocating, restrained lifestyle 
that he lives is detrimental. His 
father shelters him from other 

youth, processed foods, outside 
education and instead exposes 
him to such things as classical 
music. At one point, Sebastian 


even notes that it affected him . 


physically, causing him to be- 
come ill. 

The father, while only physi- 
cally appearing in the novel a 
handful of times, is a central 
character. However, for being 
so integral to the plot, his mo- 


tives are never thoroughly ex- _ 


plained. 

Of course, this can be due to 
the fact that the reader is never 
allowed insight to his thoughts. 








but now, over 100 years after the 
play’s debut, it resounds with 
freshness and poignancy that 
doesn’t require a political inter- 
pretation to resonate with rel- 
evance. 

The Cherry Orchard is the 
story of Lyubov Andreyevna 
Ranevskaya (Deborah Hazlett), 
a widow, and her family as they 
face the sale of their estate to pay 
the family’s debts. They live in a 
condition of impoverished gen- 
tility. Lyubov often tragically 
forgets their financial situation 
in an attempt to cling to her old 
lifestyle, which includes order- 
ing expensive food at restaurants 
and giving extravagant gifts of 
money to beggars. 

She also supports a 
cast of the family’s ser- 
vants out of loyalty and 
affection, even though 
their wages and board 
are beyond her means. 
As the auction of the 
estate approaches, Ly- 
ubov reflects on the 
joy and peace that the 
old cherry orchard on 
their lands gives her — 
when the plot is sold, it 
will likely be split up 
into summer homes, 
and the orchard will 
be cut down. 

Her memories are 
sweet and sad, often 
combining the plea- 
sure of life, youth and 
springtime with the 
melancholy of death 
her seven-year- 
old son drowned in 
the river that runs 


Book Review 





CHASING WINDMILLS 
| SS 


Catherine Ryan Hyde 








There is an onslaught of analysis 
and guess-work by various other 
characters in the novel, but the 
father’s strange wishes for Sebas- 
tian are never quite explained as 
well one might like. 

Initially, he develops a strict 
running regimen, but from this 
stems even more desire to es- 
cape the influence of his father. 
This desire is cultivated by his 
one friend, Delilah. Although 
Delilah may be past her prime 
in life, she has 
no lack of advice 
to offer Sebastian 
and encourages 
him to explore the 
city he lives in. 

A large part of 
the novel takes 
place in New York 
City. Although he 
resides in the “city 
that never sleeps,” 
Sebastian had rarely seen out- 
side the walls of his apartment. 
As the novel progresses, he ex- 
pands both his mental and geo- 
graphical boundaries and begins 
the slow transition from a boy to 
a man. 

Maria, however, only in her 
lower 20s, was forced into adult- 
hood when she gave birth to her 
daughter. Now, a young mother 
of two, she struggles with raising 
her children and living the life 
that was thrust upon her. 

She lives with the father of 
her son, Carl, but the father is 
far from a white knight. Instead, 
he behaves towards her with 
slight aggressiveness that oc- 
casionally becomes full-fledged 
abuse. 

Although she has every right 
to, Maria doesn’t complain. Hyde 
has crafted this character into 
the victim that a reader will love 
to be empathetic towards. At no 
point does Maria’s vulnerability 
and less-than-dominant person- 








Readers will 

be clamoring to 
decide if this is, in 
fact, a star-crossed 
love story. 








COURTESY OF EVERYMAN THEATRE | 


Chekhov's play is about a widow (played by Deborah Hazlett, right) and her family. 


through the orchard, and when 
she gazes at it for the first time in 
five years, she believes she sees 
her mother’s ghost among the 
blossoms. 

Elements of humor relieve the 
atmosphere and give the play a 
more human gleam, as if to say 
that in the midst of loss there will 
be new life, and that nostalgia 
will be tempered with hope. 

The blossoming love between 
Anya (Julia Proctor), Lyubov’s 17- 
year-old daughter, and Trofimov 
(Clinton Brandhagen), a poor stu- 
dent with connections to the fam- 
ily, gives the play lightness, and 
the antics of Dunyasha (Kathryn 
Elizabeth Kelly) and Yepikhodov 
(Owen Scott), two awkward and 
pretentious family servants, are 
both funny and recognizable, 
But it is Firs (Stan Weiman), the 
ancient family servant, who em- 


ality begin to become irritating. 
In fact, it is incredibly easy to find 
one nodding his head, thinking 
that Maria is completely justified 
in her actions. 

Maria and Sebastian’s paths 
cross one night on the subway, 
and from there the plot of the 
novel begins to shift course. 
With a simple glance shared 
among two people held victim 
by their own fears, their lives are 
changed. 

This is where Hyde has the 
opportunity to transform the 
novel from a realistic portrayal of 
human interaction to one that is 
plagued with melodrama. Thank 
fully, she does not. Instead, the 
plot plods along at a deliciously 
tranquil rate, focusing on the in- 
tricacies of every emotion and 
action. 

With a few nods to West Side 
Story (the film for which Ma- 
ria was named), readers will be 
clamoring to decide if this is, in 
fact, a star-crossed love story. 

But as the novel progresses 
even more, Hyde will have 
readers asking if this really is 
a conventional love story at all. 
Instead, perhaps the love story 
being told is the one where in- 
dividuals learn 
to love them- 
selves. 

The titular 
windmills appear 
as motifs through- 
out the novel, 
adding to the 
contrast between 
the city life, and 
the idealized, free 
life away from 
the skyscrapers and commotion. 
At first, they serve as symbols of 


hope for Sebastian, and then, for — 


Maria. 

Chasing Windmills is full a 
opposites: freedom and impris- 
onment, being the victim and 
being the hero, maturity and 
innocence, lies and truth. How- 
ever, instead of a barrage of con- 
tradictory themes, Hyde subtly 
crafts them into a novel that ex- 
plores the way they interact and 
mesh, 

Chasing Windmills develops 
deep questions throughout its 
entirety and ends with a satisfy- 
ing finale. 


It is by no means a difficult 


read. Instead, it is an incredibly 
short novel that the average read- 
er could get through in a week- 
end. 

But it is a good choice to read 
when one needs an alternate real- 
ity to dive into in order to escape 
impending thoughts of the up- 
coming week. 





| By ALEX VOCKROTH 


\rts & Entertainment Editor 


The collapse of stocks, banks 
and mortgages has dominated 
front-page in recent months, but 
the economic turmoil that affects 


| the daily lives of many Ameri- 


cans has been relegated to be- 
low-the-fold stories: media and 


| the arts have suffered horribly 


bodies the sense of obsolescence | 


that the play dwells upon often. 
Everyman Theatre’s produc- 


tion of this landmark play is | 


gentle and satisfying. It’s a literal 


performance of the play set in | 


early 20th-century Russia, with 


o “updated” adaptation in the | 
production design or text. The set | 


is a multi-layered, antiqued com- | 


bination of tree blossoms (frosted 


glass cut into curling clouds) and | 
(columns, | 


architectural details 
curtains and arches in dignified 


shabbiness to denote the spaces 


of the house and garden). 

The lighting design enhances 
the set’s ethereal, 
magic, casting shadows and se- 


pia-toned pools on the space. The | 


costumes are refined enough to 
telegraph the family’s former 
affluence without being over- 
whelming or distracting. 

Into this setting walks a cast 
of lively, delicate, emotive and 
subtle actors. Individually, they 
fill their roles with humor and 
humanity and collectively they 
operate as a smooth ensemble 
with easy chemistry. Scott as 
Yepikhodov brings pitch-perfect 
physical comedy to his scenes, 


| with a self-depreciating air that 
makes him a bit reminiscent of | 
a Buster Keaton-like character | 


transplanted to Russia. Hazlett 

as Lyubov possesses a quiet grace 

and dignity that makes her pain, 
SEE EVERYMAN, Pace B4 














D-Day invasion. 
















suspended | 





at the hands of this struggling 
economy. 

The effects are obvious if you 
look as close as next door: The 
Baltimore Museum of Art has 
managed to avoid cutting posi- 
tions so far, but they did decide 
to charge for the newly opened 
exhibit A Circus Family. The Wal- 
ter Arts Museum in Mount Ver- 
non also made cutbacks, slashing 
16 positions last month, though 
only seven were filled at the time 
—a blessing of sorts. 

For the Baltimore Opera 
Company, our nation’s sad state 
meant more drastic measures: 
The group filed for Chapter 7 
bankruptcy recently. 

The Baltimore Symphony Or- 





hard by stormy economy 


chestra, local theaters and news- 
papers have all been forced to 
make substantial, devastating 
cutbacks as well. 

But perhaps the most palpa- 
ble arts-related casualty of the 
economy in Baltimore is the im- 
minent demise of the longstand- 
ing Senator Theatre. Two weeks 
ago, Senator owner Tom Kiefaber 
announced that, despite fund- 
raising efforts that continued up 
until last month, the theater's fa- 
mous marquee will soon go dim 
forever. 

Earlier this week it was an- 
nounced that a public auction of 
the property will occur on April 
20. For years, the Senator’s fate 
has been in question despite its 
solid presence in this city since 
its opening 70 years ago. Each 
time it seemed in danger of go- 
ing under, the city managed to 
rally to pull the historic institu- 
tion back up, but it appears that 
the dreadful overall state of the 
current economy was finally too 
much for the Senator. 

To add to the already tough 
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The impact of the economy on the arts is as nearby as the Baltimore Museum of Art. 


THE LOUIS AZRAEL FELLOWSHIP 
THREE $5000 SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications are currently being taken for the Louis Azrael 
Fellowship in Communications, three one-year $5000 schol- 
arships for students interested in pursuing careers in news- 
related media (print or internet journalism, radio, television, 
or other kinds of news communication). 


The Fellowship honors the memory of Louis Azrael (1904- 
1981), a nationally known columnist for the former Balti- 
more News American newspaper. Azrael was a Baltimore 
newsman for nearly sixty years and was distinguished for his 
work during World War Il, especially for his account of the 


The Fellowship is given through the Writing Seminars De- 
partment and will be judged by Professor Wayne Biddle. 


Applicants must be Johns Hopkins sophomores or juniors. 
They should submit a representative collection of relevant 
work, preferably material that has been published or broad- 
casted, along with a brief biography and statement about 
current and future interests in news media. Applications are 
due by 3PM on Monday, April 6, 2009, at the Writing Semi- 


nars office in suite 702 of Dell House. 






























For more information, please contact Professor Biddle 
al whiddle@jhu.edu. 


oy. 
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blows, Governor Martin 
O'Malley announced recently 
that the budget for the Maryland 
Arts Council will be cut by $6 
million this year. 

With the big hitters in the 
city’s arts community already 
suffering, will they be able to 
survive even more obstacles be- 
ing thrown in their paths? And 
what of Baltimore’s wealth of 
tiny, independent galleries, the- 
aters and music venues? 

Maybe it’s hard to feel like the 
loss of art is something worth 
worrying about for the people 
whose investments are crashing 
and whose homes are being fore- 
closed on. But if we let the arts 
fall by the wayside now, there’s 
little hope of getting them back 
once the economy is back on its 
feet. 

Sure, OK, it’s hard to imag- 
ine things being set right any 
time soon when the news these 
days tells us not about the lat- 
est lost lives in Iraq but about 
the casualties of the economy, 
but there are more immediate 
implications to consider. Dur- 
ing the hardest of times, people 
have always turned to enter- 
tainment. 

The boost the movie box office 
gets every time we fall into a re- 
cession is a simple proof of this, 
and that hasn't changed this 
time around. Television ratings 
have been up as well. The most 
obvious of reasons for the trend 


is that people need an escape 
when life blows. 

And as much as watching 
pseudo-celebrities battle their 
addictions or seeing Kevin 
James's wacky antics as a securi- 
ty guard (He’s a fat, stupid loser! 
Ha! Classic comedy!) allow us 
to forget our troubles for a short 
time, the affairs of the nation are 
often reflected in the arts of the 
time. 

Writers and artists write what 
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The Senator Theatre, a Baltimore landmark for 70 years, screened its last film on March 16 and will be up for auction on April 20. 


they know, what they have feel- 
ings about, and _ historically, 
the themes of books, films and 
paintings are pulled right from 
the day’s news. Some of the best 
art is created this way. Dur- 
ing the Great Depression, for 
one famous example, Steinbeck 
wrote his woes into The Grapes 
of Wrath. Certainly it wouldn't 
be beyond reason to see works 
emerge today that reflect simi- 
lar themes of hardship. 


“Top 10 Worst 
Song Lyrics | 


10. “Quick to the point, to the point no fakin’/ Cooking Mee like a pound of bacon” — “Ice Ice Baby” 


by Vanilla Ice 


The talented Mr. Ice uses a a simile here that would have even the worst IEP student's shaking their heads, 


9. “New Kids on the Block had. a bunch o hits/ Chinese food makes n me e sick” — 


by L.F.O. 


While rhyming can be ae to enhance a song, L.F, oO. is 


guage. 


"Summer Girls” 


2 au | Was a Boy’ by Beyonce 


greatest gender inequality. 


_ JOHN 5 IELDS SERVES CHESAPEAKE CUISINE 





Not only is it cathartic for av- 
erage folk to see their plights rep- 
resented in books or on the big 
screen, the artistic endeavors of 


a period help to create a historic | 


record. So much more can be 
gleaned about life in a given time 


period from the words of poets | 


than from what historians have 
to say. 

No matter what changes occur 
in our society and changes our 
country’s infrastructure under- 
goes, the arts and the entertain- 
ment industry are constants, and 
they are not expendable. They 
are part of what defines culture. 
Franklin Roosevelt knew this, 
too: As part of the New Deal, he 
formed the Public Works of Art 
project in 1934, a program that 
resulted in the employment of 
thousands. 

Yes, it is easy to leave the arts 
to fend for themselves in our 
current economic hurricane, but 
once the storm eventually passes, 
they may be unable to rebuild in 
the debris left in its wake. 


Everyman 
has a iresh 
picks with The 
Cherry Orchard 


EVERYMAN, From B3 
recent and past, tangible without 
becoming histrionic. 

Stan Weiman as Firs is 
movingly decrepit, shuffling 
through his scenes with the 
weight of decades on his shoul- 
ders. 

Megan Anderson as Varya is 
a stand-out in an already stellar 
cast. 

She plays Lyubov’s adopted 
daughter and housekeeper to the 
estate with gravity and youth- 
fulness combined along with a 
heartbreaking ability to over- 
come her personal grief for the 
sake of supporting and cheering 
the family. 

Craig Wallace is the weak- 
est link as Yermolai Lopakhin, 
a well-off merchant friend of 
the family. 

Wallace’s performance is 
a bit too loud, succeeding in 
broadcasting the confident, 
prosperous side of his person- 
ality, without quite convincing 
the audience of the warmth 
that would have drawn the 
other characters to him as a 
friend. 

With a low stage and close 
audience seating, the Everyman 
Theatre has constructed a space 
perfect for the quiet emotional 
power of Chekov’s play. 

A playwright who departed 
from the melodramatic norms 
of his time, Chekov preferred 
his characters to portray intri- 
cate internal lives rather than 
caricatures of life. 

Everyman’s production dis- 
tills this power and, with warm 
acting, the cast addresses the 
audience directly with their 
dreams and reminisces, fears 
and illusions. 

Their show is certainly worth 
watching, for theater buffs, lit- 
erature fans and anyone who 
has had to leave their childhood 
home. 

The Cherry Orchard plays at 
Everyman Theatre now through 
April 26. 


ARTIST 


Royksopp 


ALBUM 


Junior 


LABEL 


Astralwerks 
RELEASED 


March 24, 2009 





“Every once in a while we sur- 
face to share our music and shed 
some light in an otherwise bleak 
reality,” Torbjorn Brundtland and 
Svein Berge of electro-pop group 
Réyksopp claim. For the Norwe- 


| gian duo, that bleak reality would 
| be nine months of snow. With so 


much downtime, it is expected 
that they emerge with something 
good or risk getting pushed back 


| into the drift. 








Their third attempt at “light” 
is Junior. It has been heralded as 
a compromise between the two 
styles established in earlier albums: 
an experimental electro-chill ver- 
sus a pop-infused dance sound. 
The common thread stamping 
all of their songs with a “sunni- 
ness” that pervades up-tempo and 
down-tempo tracks alike. 

There is music that can be lis- 
tened to on its own and music 
that requires simultaneous activ- 
ity. Réyksopp’s discs blend both. 
Not to suggest that their previ- 
ous two releases — Melody A.M. 
in 2001 and The Understanding 
in 2005 — were weak. They have 
long dominated the Scandina- 
vian electronic scene, and genre 
fans call their work with the 
synths “groundbreaking.” | Hit 


| singles such as “Only this Mo- 


ment,” “Eple” and “Remind Me” 
were immediate standouts. 

But the meandering, spaced out 
tracks surrounding them sounded 


| like filler, and the result has been 


somewhat forgettable disks, a dan- 
ger for a group that lets four years 
slide between albums. 

Junior starts out well; “Happy 
Up Here” opens with a chuckle 
and catapults into an absurdly 


| catchy beat. The song has already 


ridden the radio waves for a 


ARTIST 


The 
Decemberists 


ALBUM 


Hazards of Love 


LABEL 
Capitol 
RELEASED 


March 24, 2009 





While the Decemberists de- 
serve plenty of props for their 
fifth full length album, The Haz- 
ards of Love, up until Hazards ev- 
ery new album they put out has 
been an improvement over the 
last one. 

Now that trend seems to have 
been broken. 

The Decemberists’ front-man, 
singer, songwriter and demigod, 
Colin Meloy originally intended 
to write one song based on Anne 
Briggs’s 1966 EP called The Haz- 
ards of Love because no song she 
wrote had the album’s title. In- 
stead, the result was an entire 
album dedicated to the ambi- 
tious unfolding of a tale straight 
from Meloy’s twisted and poetic 
imagination. 

Hazards is unlike anything 
they have produced before, and 
it’s maybe the first of its kind, 
an “indie rock musical” com- 
plete with a “Prelude,” “An In- 
terlude” and reprisals. With the 
help .of Lavender Diamond's 
Becky Stark and My Bright- 
est Diamond’s Shara Worden, 
Meloy and the other Decem- 
berists, Chris Funk, Jenny Con- 
lee, Nate Query and John Moen, 
the album tells the story of Mar- 
garet, her lover and her attempt 
to find him upon discovering 
she is pregnant. 

The narrative is reminiscent 
of Edmund Spenser's 16th- 
century epic poem The Faerie 
Queene, which also features a 
journey, through the forest and 
the near thwarting of love by a 
devious, shape-shifting queen. 
However, the storyline of Haz- 
ards is confusing in the same 
way that listening to a musical’s 
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month, and deservedly SO. 

The second track, “The Girl 
and the Robot,” is lined up next 
for single status. Robyn of “With 
Every Heartbeat” fame covers 
the female lead convincingly, 
and one of the boys sings as the 
exceptionally melodious robot. 
A strong beat pulls them to- 
gether and the Royksopp touch 
keeps the sound unusual and 
out of the pit of indistinguish- 
able electronica. 

From there, it’s not all down- 
hill, but there’s a definite sense 
of decline. 

The problem seems to be 
one of collaboration. Royksopp 
imported a handful of female 
Scandinavian Euro-dance stars 
to fill the typical pop roles: 
there’s a break-up song, a make- 
up song, an unrequited love 
song and an I’m-about-to-lose- 
my-mind song. 

Each track could have been 
gold. But the feeling instead is 
that the singers and the beat- 
makers each held back to let the 
other half through. The result is 
a passel of pop songs that shim- 
mer but don’t shine. 

An exception is “Réyksopp 
Forever.” Though the anthem- 
making title may be premature 
for a group with only three al- 
bums behind them, the soaring 
interplay of synths and violins is 
a good summary of what Réyk- 
sopp could be if Brundtland and 
Berge stuck to doing what they 
do best: crafting energetic and 
uplifting, but still utterly intel- 
ligent electronica, But then, “It’s 
what I want/That'’s easy/It’s get- 


ting it/That’s complicated.” 


—Jackie Wallenmyer 


TUE DECEMBERUSTS 








soundtrack can be disorienting 
until you see the production 
on stage. At first it seems that 
Margaret marries the rake fea- 
tured in the album’s single “The 
Rake’s Song,” but after listening 
closer and reading an online 
summary of the plot in Meloy’s 
words, the rake actually is a 
character she encounters. 

The track “A Bower Scene” 
and several others have a rock 
‘n’ roll and even a heavy-metal 
quality to them, while in “Won’t 
Want for Love,” Becky Stark from 
Lavender Diamond sounds like 
Deborah Harry from Blondie and 
she gives the track a fresh yet 
nostalgic feel. 

Also, the Decemberists’ fans 
already are familiar with such 
tragic or horrific characters as 
the partners in a suicide com- 
pact or the man who kills his 
bride before the wedding, yet in 
Hazards the queen made of the 
forest branches, the rake who 
murders his remaining three 
children after his wife dies in 
childbirth and, of course, the 
libidinous and pregnant Marga- 
ret are memorable ones to add to 
the collection. 

Because all the songs on Haz- 
ards are best taken as a whole, 
they do not have the same im- 
pact when standing alone. In 
order to fully appreciate this al- 
bum you almost have to listen to 
it in its entirety every time. 

For Decemberists fans without 
a lot of free time, you'd be best off 
waiting until you can commit 
yourself to The Hazards of Love 
and, in the interim, check out Al- 
ways a Bridesmaid Volumes 1,2 and — 
3 from late 2008. 


—Sarah Addison 
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Knowing falls short of sci-fi success 


By ALEX NEVILLE 
Staff Writer 


Knowing isn’t as much of a 
thriller as it has unfortunately 
been advertised as. However, it is 
a decent tribute and return to the 
themes of the 1950s science fiction 
movies. 

John Koestler (Nicolas Cage), 
the hero of the movie, is a scientist- 
hero of the type found in classics 
like Earth vs. the Flying Saucers and 
The Day the Earth Stood Still. His 
field of expertise is never quite 
made clear. He teaches at MIT, ap- 
parently about topics of causation 
and random events as well as the 
illusion of fate. He seems also quite 
knowledgeable about the physics 
of solar flares, 

The movie begins in an elemen- 
tary school classroom in 1959, A 
time capsule is being prepared to 
be opened 50 years later and all 
the students are drawing pictures 
of robots and spaceships and other 
visions of the future to be folded 
up and put into the capsule. One 
girl however, uncontrollably 
writes numbers on both sides of a 
sheet of paper. 

Present day, the capsule is 
opened and the envelopes are 
passed out to the students of the 
school. Naturally, John’s son ends 
up with the girl’s mysterious sheet 
of numbers. John takes a look at it 
and uses his scientific knowledge 
to decipher the hidden meaning of 
the numbers. The numbers have 
predicted disasters between 1959 
and the present day that have 
caused many deaths, including the 
one that killed his own wife. This 
causes him so much anguish that 
his colleague at MIT is convinced 
that our hero has gone funny in 
the head (as any reasonable person 
would). 

But our hero has made up his 
mind, and his opinion will not be 
shifted. He realizes that a few of 
the disasters haven't occurred yet 
and struggles to discover what 
they will be. As all good scientist- 
heroes must do, he tries to find a 
way to prevent them from happen- 
ing. 

This occupies about the first 
third of the film. Then the movie 





gets on with what the trailers have 
promised and what the audience 
has been expecting: horrible disas- 
ters and dashing heroics. 

The important thing for a sus- 
pense movie is that someone’s life 
must be in jeopardy. There must 
be a sense that one of the main 
characters is in genuine peril and 
that his or her life could be snuffed 
out at random, without any warn- 
ing at all. That never really hap- 
pens in this movie. It is obvious 
that Cage's character will make it 
through the end, since he is the 
hero, and the only other people to 
die are people whose deaths have 
been foretold. Most of these people 
are extras anyway, so the audience 
doesn’t have much reason to care 
about them. 

The movie throws disaster 
after disaster at the hero, and 
he cannot stop them. It has been 
foretold by the numbers, which 
are as good as Biblical prophecy 
in this film, and the resulting 
carnage is inevitable. The scenes 
of terror are well-filmed, and 
the images are striking and dis- 
turbing, but they lack genuine 
tension. One scene, involving a 
plane crash, even breaks down 
into unintentional comedy at 
one point, as Cage tries to ask a 
person who is running around 
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on fire for assistance. 

The last third is the best part. 
[he film shifts from a failed thrill- 
er to a fascinating science fiction 
doomsday film af the end. Now 
the challenge is no longer to pre- 
vent the disasters, as that has been 


shown to be quite impossible, but 


it is for John and his loved ones 
to escape the coming apocalypse 
and save their own lives — finally, 
main characters are threatened 
with death! 

Despite some poorly written 
dramatic scenes earlier in the film 
and the somewhat contrived na- 
ture of the plot’s set-up, the last 
act is strong enough to redeem the 


film; it puts forth some interesting | 


thoughts on religion, fate and even 
the meaning of life itself. 


It would have been nice to have | 


a film that was good all the way 
through, but if only one third of 


the movie is to be excellent, isn’t | 


it best that the other two thirds be 
discarded? As far as modern-day 
tributes to 1950s science fiction go, 
it is less entertaining than the last 
Indiana Jones movie but far better 
than either Signs or the recent War 


of the Worlds, and it has greater | 


depth than all three combined. 
It is a movie worth seeing if one 
has the patience to see it through 
to the end. 








In Knowing, Nicholas Cage races against apocalyptic predictions in order to survive. 
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“Bromance,” hilarity ensue in I Love You, Man 


By JOHNSON 
UKKEN 
Staff Writer 


I Love You, Man 
is a side-splitting, 
heart-warming 
romp following 
one man’sjourney 
as he tries to find 
just the right guy. 
Screenwriters 
| John Hamburg 
and Larry Levin 
reverse the rules 
of the age-old love 
story, adapting it 
for a lonely guy 
about to marry 
the woman of his 
dreams but who 
is in sore need of 
| a best man. Dou- 
ble-entendres and 
the swapping of 
traditional roles 
follow, making 
this movie one of 
the best comedies 
of the year. 








Peter Klaven 
(Paul Rudd) has 
always been a 
“girlfriend guy,” devoting most of 
his energy into his relationships 
| rather than his friendships. “All his 
dude friends just fell by the way- 
side,’ says his younger brother, 
Robbie, who is played with tongue- 
in-cheek frankness by Andy Sam- 
berg of Saturday Night Live fame. 

Living in Los Angeles and 
working at a real estate firm, Pe- 
ter divides his time between his 
job and his lovely girlfriend Zoo- 
ey (Rashida Jones). After getting 
down on one knee, Peter realizes 
he has a problem. Before he can 


j | settle down to help Zooey with 


the joys of wedding planning, he 
has to find himself a best man; 
but even before this, he has to 
find an actual friend. The guys 
he fences with don’t quite cut it, 
nor do the guys at work. Zooey, 
| on the other hand, has a group 
of friends as wide as Peter’s is 
narrow, and they try to worry 
| her about Peter’s friend problem. 
| Overhearing this, Peter knows 
he has to change his ways, so 





The (lass oilers gritty portrayal of education system 


By SANDHIRA 
WIJAYARATNE 
For the News-Letter 


There are broken rules, mis- 
behaving students, fights, cuss- 
ing and one very tired teacher 
who truly tries his best to teach 
his kids, but stumbles more than 
a few times. This is the story of 
The Class. 

The French film was origi- 
nally released in 2008 in France 
under the title Entre les Murs 
(literally, Between the Walls). Di- 
rector Laurent Cantet casts Fran- 
cois Bégaudeau as the troubled, 
herky-jerky schoolteacher ‘who 
struggles to balance his own ego 
and methods with his “let’s-all- 
drop-our-pencils-at-9:53” —man- 
nered French middle school 
class. Bégaudeau, who plays the 
teacher Francois Marin, was him- 
self a teacher, and is the author 
of the book on which the film is 
based, adding a unique element 
that gives his character a more 
layered complexion that shows 
on screen. 

Bégaudeau is brilliant in play- 
ing Marin, the typical teacher 
whom students know has intel- 
ligence but has none of the back- 
bone and inherent strength that 
can garner the respect necessary 
to prevent being eaten alive. Marin 
wishes to command and teach his 
class of roughed-up, outer Pari- 
sian kids, but he already knows 
that he will probably fail. 

The kids themselves are no 
princes and angels; they often 
make Marin’s life a red-hot hell. 
This leaves the strapped-for-help 
teacher very few options. He 
stands his ground when his stu- 
dents question him and the French 
language, but often without steady 


tacks, but this often incites them 
further. He wants respect, but he 
does not really receive it. 

In one scene, one of his stu- 
dents refuses to read a chapter 
from The Diary of Anne Frank. The 
student, an girl of African origin 
named Khoumba, was one of 
Marin’s stars from the year be- 
fore. Marin asks her to stay after 
class, trying to figure out what 
had happened over the summer, 
but is reduced to yelling at her 
when she gives him attitude. 

His most detrimental mis- 
take is losing his cool and refer- 
ring to the demeanor of his two 
class representatives, both girls, 
as “skanky” when he finds that 
they revealed information from 
a faculty meeting to another 
student. The inci- 
dent escalates, and 
the student whose 
information was 
disclosed, already 
a kid with a lot of 
problems, acciden- 
tally cuts the eye- 
brow of Khoumba 
with his backpack 
in an attempt to get 
away from Marin. ° 

The Class is both 
technically and in- 
herently different 
from other com- 
ing-of-age _ class- 
room movies. The 
common model is 
a teacher who runs 
into a wall with a 
disobedient class, 
who exerts a lot 
of effort and un- 
derstanding and 
ultimately | wins 
his students . over 
through some in- 


¥, 


“ 


each other. This is not The Class 
at all. With almost all of the film 
taking place within the school, 
we only get the picture of what 
happens at school, not the prob- 
lems at home. We know that 
these kids have gone through 
tough times through the dia- 
logue and events that take place 
in the classroom. 

Additionally, there is no 
soundtrack. Music is rarely 
heard in the movie, giving the 
film a more real, earthy feel and 
allowing us to focus on what is 
being said. The absence of mu- 
sic and the way the movie was 
filmed endows it with a docu- 
mentary-like style. It seems real 
to us, because it is real. 

Marin is not the teacher- 


turned-savior of these children. 
Some of them do fall through 
the cracks. The Class isn’t a fairy 
tale, but a real-life mirror of 
what education often is. 

The film ends when the 
school year ends. Summer is 
upon them, and on the last day 
of school, the teachers play a 
makeshift soccer match with 
some kids. The rest of the stu- 
dents form a loudly cheering 
crowd. Everyone is happy. The 
closing shot is of an empty 
classroom with desks some- 
what disordered, chairs tucked 
sloppily in. The happy yells of 
the children outside are heard 
from the empty classroom. Life 
goes on when school ends. Ev- 
erything is not lost. 





he enlists the help of his brother 
Robbie, a gay gym trainer, to help 
him meet guys. 

At this point, the movie re- 
verses some resemblances to tra- 
ditional romantic comedies. Zoo- 
ey and her friends gather around 
Peter’s phone calls from potential 
friends like they might if one 
of their girlfriends were called 
back after a successful date. It is a 
credit to Rudd’s acting skills that 
he is able to play a character who 
is just the right mix of bland and 
pitiful; a regular Joe that draws 
the sympathy of the audience. 

Peter goes on one “man-date” 
after’ another, starting with the 
dregs at the gym that his brother 
suggests. Each attempt is met with 
failure until Peter all but loses hope 
after a meeting with a gay man 
who gets the wrong impression. 

Enter Sydney Fife, played by 
the talented and comical Jason 
Segel. Segel is no stranger to ro- 
mance-driven comedies, having 
acted in Knocked Up alongside 
Seth Rogen as well as writing the 
screenplay and acting in the 2008 
hit Forgetting Sarah Marshall. He 
continues his very successful col- 
laboration with Paul Rudd (also in 
both previous movies) by taking 
a supporting role as Rudd’s new 
best friend in I Love You, Man. 

Peter meets Sydney at an open 
house he is staging at Lou Ferri- 
gno’s multi-million-dollar man- 
sion. Right away, Peter can tell 
that Sydney isn’t like other guys 
and he is struck by his candid- 
ness and sincerity. A couple man- 
dates later, Peter begins to feel a 
real connection with him that is 
only deepened by their mutual 
devotion to the popular Cana- 
dian metal band, Rush. 

This romance isn’t all roses 
and chocolate though. Sydney’s 
free-and-easy approach to life is 
radically different than stiff, blue- 
collared Peter’s approach. Slowly 
but surely, Peter develops as a 
character throughout the movie. 
And rather than change for the 
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Starring: Nicolas Cage, ‘e 
Chandler Canterbury, Rose 


Mle Site aah 
Director: Alex Proyas — 
Run Time: 130 min. 
Rating: PG-130 
_ Playing at: Harbor East, 
~ AMC Towson Commons, - 
Marsh 


Loews White 
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Paul Rudd and Jason Segel quickly bond over their love of Rush in the new comedy, / Lave You, Man. 








sake of change, his transforma- 
tion is more of an opening up, 
a realization of what was inside 
him the whole time and a return 
to what he truly was all along. 

How does Zooey take all these 
changes? Naturally, she is support- 
ive, as any good girlfriend would 
be, but when Peter begins to spend 
more time with Sydney than her, 
her patience begins to wear thin. 
Initially put off by the idea that 
her boyfriend's best friend might 
very well be his mother, she is as 
anxious as he that the place beside 
him at the altar might be empty on 
their wedding day. 

Peter’s friendship with Syd- 
ney soon takes over all his free 
time, and through a series of un- 
fortunate miscommunications, 
Peter finds his relationship with 
Zooey jeopardized. Peter's choice 
may just be between his new best 
friend and his girlfriend. 

Though presenting itself as a 
genuine romantic comedy, I Love 
You, Man has a thought-provok- 
ing and delicate sub-theme about 
the , difficulty of finding good 
friends. The idea that a man can 
go through life, work and his free 
time, associating with his fellow 
men but never getting close to 
them is very tragic. Rudd’s char- 
acter presents an interesting and 
very modern kind of dilemma 
without getting overly philo- 
sophical, where the authenticity 
of one’s ‘acquaintances is called 
into question as soon as they’re 
confronted by an emotional re- 
quirement. The personal, as 
well as social-necessity, of mak- 
ing friends is driven home. It is 

stressed that without friends, an 
individual is actually incomplete. 
Exploring this idea with an ap- 
pealing blend of crudeness and 
sensitivity becomes the underly- 
ing motive of the movie. 

I Love You, Man is touching 
and hilarious, full of snappy, 
punchy dialogue that will leave 
you shaking with laughter and is 
sure to be a favorite. 





I LOVE YOU, 
MAN 


Starring: Jason Segel, 
Paul Rudd, Andy Samberg, 
Rashida Jones 
Director: John Hamburg 
Run Time: 104 min. 
~ Rating: R- . 

Playing at: Harbor East, 

_ AMC Towson Commons, | 

| LoewsWhiteMarsh = 





spirational speech. o y {res od ii 
Both teacher and COURTESY OF HTTP/WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
class learn to love Students in Monsieur Marin’s class prove to be more than a handful in the French film, The Class. 


footing. Marin is often very quick, 
coming up with cutting retorts to 
his students’ complaints and at- 
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Grades, schools and Baltimoreans 


Being Baltimorean tries to solve Emma’s Dilemma surrounding Hopkins’s competitive grading 


This week, I'm 
something that 


focused on 

up until this 
Hopkins career, 
has never really perturbed me: 


point in my 


grades 


Sure, I've had a couple of 
clunker classes (Developmental 
Psychology was definitely a few 
steps backwards in 
love 
for children : 


my GPA) but 


terms of my 


and 


for the most part, F(pMA’s Dilemma 


| work hard and it 
pays oft. 

At least it did until this week. 
Low and behold, I receiv ed my 
first less-than-favorable grade in 
an English class. 

I'll admit, my first thought 
was “this has to be a mistake . . 
. this is something I’m supposed 
to be good at.” And yet, the more 
I talked to my TA about it, argu- 
ing that the vagueness of my pa- 
per was in fact what made it so 


The solution is quite simple, 
really: We should just stay in Bal- 
timore for the rest of our lives. 
Then our college grades will no 
longer seem so important. De- 


special, it slowly began to dawn 

on me that, |, Emma Brodie, had 

truly bombed an English paper. 
Shock. 


ment. 


Embarrass- 
Humiliation. I’m not a 
physics major. How had this 
possibly happened? Physics ma- 
jors are the ones who go through 


high school 
Brodie 


Horror. 


thinking they’re 
the best, only to 
have their egos 
demolished — at 
Hopkins. Phys- 
ics majors are the ones crying 
all night in the PUC lab. Physics 
majors are the ones crushed by 
grueling grading standards of 
right and wrong. Not Writing 
Sems majors. 

And yet here I am, living 
proof that this sort of demoral- 
ization is not reserved purely 
for physics majors. In fact, when 
it happens to us of the Arts and 
Crafts department, it happens in 


“Where’dja go to school?” You can 
respond with “Oh, Hopkins (in- 
sert repressed smugness here),” 
and you will get a very enthusi- 
astic, but very fake, “Wow! That’s 


spite the fact that e Tedte 
Hopkins is the And that is 
most important Ferrante where the 
academic _institu- e e conversa- 
fon ans the sit Being Baltimorean tion — will 
it’s a Baltimorean end. The 


custom to care more about high 
school. 

If you mention that you are 
from Baltimore to Baltimor- 
eans, they will definitely ‘ask, 


pry 


Compiled by Cara Selick 


Baltimoreans will have spotted 
someone else to talk to who can 
probably tell them when Natty 
Boh was first brewed (1885). 

You see, in Baltimore it’s high 


oodstock 69 (which was actually held in Beth- 
el, N.Y. not Woodstock, N.Y.) was a counter- 
culture Mecca. Almost every popular band of 
the time made an appearance over the long 
weekend of performances. Here are some 
Woodstock hits that maybe you crazy kids of this generation will 


still recognize. 


1. “Piece of My Heart” — Janis Joplin 
How could anybody say no to that raspy voice belting out “come 
on” incessantly? Joplin truly makes everybody feel like they were 


the only man. 


2. “Dance to the Music” — Sly & The Family Stone 
Most people have absolutely no idea who sings this song. Well, 


now you know. It’s pretty hard not to do some form of bodily 
twitching while listening to this song. If you don’t at least bob 
your head A-Night-at-the-Roxbury style, something is seriously 
wrong with you. 


3. “Proud Mary” — Creedence Clearwater Revival 

We all know at least three different versions of this song. How- 

ever, not everybody knows the original, which was written by 

John Fogerty, the lead guitarist and vocalist for CCR. It may’not 

have quite the same flair as Tina Turner's version, but you have to 
have respect for the classic. 


4. “Tommy Medley” — The Who ee 
Yes, there are many good songs by The Who. However, they _ 
chose, as a large chunk of their Woodstock performance, to play 
songs from their rock musical, Tommy. These songs not only laid 
the path for rock musicals of today, but displayed The Who's al- 
ways excellent musicianship and a great flair for storytelling. _ 


5. “White Rabbit” — Jefferson Airplane 
This song is nothing less than a good trip. If you love Alice in 
Wonderland, drugs and/or classic rock, you pretty much are re- 
quired to love this song. Covered by over 30 bands, it is a short 
song, only stretching two and a half minutes in length. 


6. “With a Little Help From My Friends” — Joe Cocker 

This song may shave been originally written and recorded by 
the Beatles, but Joe Cocker took the song and made it his own by 
slowing it down and adding some crazy chords (if you've seen 
Across the Universe, while the beginning of the song is the original 
arrangement, the end uses Cockers). Cocker’s version also is what 
_you hear when watching the opening to The Wonder. Years, making 

it a cultural icon. Me PN Tia ies 


7. “Purple Haze” — Jimi Hendrix sae ain 
Excuse me while I kiss the sky. Many people believe “Purple _ 
' Haze” to be Hendrix's best song, and it is often called his signa-_ 
still today, can recognize the song 





a more real sense, because all the 
grading is subjective. We can't 
say “actually sir, E does equal MC 
squared.” All we can do is hand 
it in and hope that our TAs have 
mercy on us. 

It almost makes you want to 
give up. | mean, when someone 
gives you a bad grade and you 
put effort into it, you're not get- 
ting credit for your work, so why 
even bother? 

Well, bother because of the 
money. We're paying so much to 
go to this school that we have to 
keep trying. Maybe that’s why 
the tuition is so high. If they can’t 
motivate us with grades, they 
hold our concentration hostage 
by virtue of our guilt for not try- 
ing. 

Are we forever doomed to 
be motivated by the thought of 
money leaving our possession? 
Michael Ferrante might just have | 
a solution to our grade woes. 


school that is the most important 
schooling. This is not because 
Baltimoreans can’t achieve more 
than a high school diploma. It’s 
because the Baltimorean high 
school background is the ulti- 
mate ice-breaker/informative de- 
tail/connection establisher in any 
social function. 

Baltimoreans will instanta- 
neously know whether or not 
they can be your friend based | 
on your high school education 
and athletic background. ' It’s 
unwise to claim a public school 
education, unless it is a magnet 
school, because you'll find less | 
enthusiasm and name-dropping 
attempts from the Baltimoreans | 
with whom you are conversing. | 

Loyola Blakefield and Calvert 
Hall alumni exist in an uneasy | 
limbo where, depending on the 
era, smirks are shared between 
the alumni of the school with the 
better football team (Loyola has | 
won the Turkey Bowl for the past 
seven years or so). However, they | 
will always back the others up 
when facing the upper echelon of 
Baltimore private schools. 

Boys’ Latin, Gilman and Mc- 
Donough are all-boy high schools 
at the very top of the private 
school echelon. While no other 
school’s alumni will willingly 
admit it, those three typically of- 
fer the best in academics and ath- 
letics. Pff ... I take it back. They 
can’t beat Loyola in anything. 

The all-girl high schools in 
the Baltimore area are a little less 
competitive, yet they still follow 
similar strata. Roland Park Coun- 
try School and Bryn Mawr are 
the schools to attend, and Notre 
Dame Preparatory and Maryvale 
are only slightly less valid be- 
cause they are run by nuns. 

So, if you want to give up on 
grades, just stay in Baltimore 
and claim you went to any of the 
aforementioned schools. You'll 
be successful in Baltimore soci- 
ety with little effort. Be careful, 
though, certain schools may 
have bad memories for rival 
alumni. It’s also not smart to 
claim to have gone to Maryvale 
if you are a man. That would be 
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March 25, 1999 


— lt was annouced that Eminem would perform at Spring 





— Dr. Kevorkian represented himesif in his trial 
concerning assisted suicide 


— The school expressed plans for a new fraternity anda 


— Men's Lax beat Syracuse, 12-10 





About two thirds of 

the people aboard 
the Hindenburg in 
1937 survived the 
_ disaster. 





(Due toa fear . of 
| weapons, King Lou- 
|is XIV made it ille- 
gal to have pointed 








nives at the table. 


The collar bone is 
the most often bro- 
ken bone in the hu- 
_man body. 





‘The inventor of 
‘the Richter Scale, 
‘Charles Richter, was 


/a nudist. 





Parcheesi was origi- 
nally a_ life-sized 
game where beau- 
tiful women were 
‘moved as pawns 
towards the Indian 
emperor who sat in 
the center “home.” 





| Facts courtesy of http://www. 


“& coe | mentalfloss.com 
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creepy. 


Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 


By CARA SELICK 
Your News-Letter Editor 


Look at the picture on the 
right. Now, I dare you to tell me 
that it is not one of the cutest 
things you've ever seen. If you 
say otherwise, well, I’d venture 
to say that you’re some breed of 
crazy. ee 

Let's face it, our fluffy friends 
are adorable and can be tons of 
fun, but they also can be a lot 
more responsibility than a col- 
lege student can handle. 

Before you go out and adopt a 
new best friend, there are a few 
things you should probably con- 





sider. While their manipu- 
lating puppy-dog eyes and 
ende aringly tiny kitty nos- 
es may try to entice you to 
snatch them up, living with 
a pet isn’t all fur and fun. 
The biggest responsibil- 
ity of owning a pet is feed- 
ing it. Same as having a child 
(or a boyfriend), you have to 
remember to feed your pet 
every day, sometimes sev- 
eral times a day, depending 
on the type of animal. Re- 
member, while many pets 
can clean themselves, none 
can feed themselves when in a 
domestic atmosphere. Therefore, 


Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 


WWW. MOOSEYSCOUNTRYGARDEN.COM 
Kittens are cute, but they are a handful! 


your Horoscope 


) 


Call me crazy, but Aries better 
watch out this week. But seriously, 
I’m writing a horoscope, so maybe 
just call me crazy. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 

Your time has come to shine. 
Which is probably why you should 
jump in che shower and use sham- 
poo this time ... you hobo! 


Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

Mom and Dad spent a lot of time, 
money and effort to get you to 
where you are today. So blame 
them for your bad luck, not me! 


Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

Before you go around believing 
every horoscope you read, keep in 
mind that they’re seve written 
by people spouting pure b.s. 


Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 

She told you not to call her any- 
more? Then why are you still call- 
ing? Stop before she calls the po- 
lice. I’m trying to help you, kid. 


Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

Can you even read? Honestly, I 
don't know who lets these people 
in here. What are you doing here? 
Please, indulge me. 


Decide your future, NOW. Scary, 
isn’t it? Alas, it is the truth. Don’t 
know what your future plans are? 
Wow, you're screwed. 


Scorpio: (Oct: 23 - Nov. 21) 

To be or not to be? This is the 
question all Hopkins students 
start asking themselves this time 
of year. I’m afraid to answer it for 
you. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 

Love thy fellow neighbor. Unless 
they play their music too loudly or 
jump up and down on your ceiling. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 
Your problem is, you just don’t 
take the time to plan these things 
out. Write a checklist for this week, 
and maybe you'll stop failing. 


Aquarius: Hat, 20 - Feb. 18) 

Sibling rivalry sucks. Reach out to 
your fotier|elater this week and 
try to make ammends. And if they 
refuse, tell Mom about their stash. 


Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 
Better late than never! Unless the 
teacher gives automatic Fs for late 
assignments. In which case, you 
may as well sit back and cry. 





_ animal. 
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YOUR ADVICE 


Although suds used to 
be not only the norm 
but also the best way to 
get your clothes clean, 
the new detergents 
don’t require sudsing to 
get your clothes clean. 
In order to avoid suds 
overflowing out of your 
washing machine, and 
in order to save fluid 
and money, aim to use 
the least amount of 
detergent possible per 
load, rather than the 


most. 





it is imperative that you don’t for- 
get to fill that bowl. 

Unfortunately, pets also have 
bodily functions. If you want a 
dog, do you have time to take it 
for walks? If you want a cat, will 
you remember to empty the lit- 
ter box before it begins to smell? 

If you're not willing to scoop 
poop, you aren't ready for a pet 
yet. yh? 

Animals also need a lot of at- 
tention. Yes, you'll want to snug- 
gle with your pet when you have 
time, but will you always have 
enough time to meet the pet’s 
needs? In addition, you need to 
make sure you have a settled 
place to keep your pet over lon- . 
ger breaks. Pets aren’t allowed on 
Amtrak, and many parents won't 
allow them at home. Plan ahead 

to make sure your animal will be 
cared for. 

Also, before getting a pet, con- 
sider the cost. You'll have to pay 
for food, a leash, vet visits, litter, 
etc. While a pet may sound like — 
fun, make sure you can afford 
the cost before you jump into a 
long-term relationship with an 


Overall, pets are fantastic ad- 
ditions to your life. However, 
getting one is not a decision to be ~ 
made too hastily. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Quentin and Sam By Jane Yee 
7 Jé > ee 


Punctuation affair 
ends with a climax 


like 


Yo Sam! What's up?! 


uentin! 
uventin! 


using commas—I _ quiries into the human’s sexual 





Hey, why am I 
talking to your shadow? 


yy 
Li 


If 





Vv 












4 


is 


WY. 


ei tema ORE ARN + OATS 


Nah, I'm not a shodow. It’s my 





Miami tan from spring break. Hehe. 





just also happen to like 


attraction to grammatical enti- 


sleeping with them, ties (this paved the. way for the 
what’s wrong with hugely influential Dodge, Spring 
that?” were the first et al study (1980) which con- 


words of Tomas Tragiducinski’s 
interview with 
lime Magazine. “I just happen 


to also love periods, semicolons, 


now infamous 


hashes, dashes, carrots, and as- 
terisks!” is how he followed. 

Mr. Tragiducinski, a veritable 
ladies man of punctuation, is one 
of the few punctuation polyga- 
mists still leaving in Western Eu- 
rope. Once a proud and irrever- 
ent breed the so-called PolyP’s no 
longer inhabit the same level of 
public attention and social pros- 
perity they did in the mid 80's. 

In the words of Mr. Tragiducin- 
ski himself, “sure we still do well 
with the ‘marks’ but as for our 
other ambitions, I guess we’ve put 
them back on the bookshelves.” 

The group that very nearly 
overthrew Francois Mitterand’s 
5th Republic is now reduced to 
picking up their ‘marks’ in the 
filthy red light districts of the Eu- 
ropean cities that they once called 


dusted off once 

again due to the aforementioned 
prophet of everything PolyP’s 
shocking arrest in Lichtenstein 


cluded that the letter ‘a’ is by far 
the most enticing in the English 
language—the Danes preferred 
the ‘o’ the Germans the ‘brat- 
wurst’) and begged questions 
about whether it was a biological 
problem or purely a question of 
choice. 

While many of these ques- 
tions still remained unresolved, 
Tragiducinski’s trial certainly is 
not. The evidence against him is 
expansive (rumors abound that 
the evidence locker for this case 
is housed in near-by Germany 
because it is larger than the coun- 
try itself—I find this claim to be 
ridiculous, personally). His own 
testimony, due to his PolyP pride, 
promises to riddle with self in- 
crimination. An exert of his affi- 
davit to the police is reproduced 
below 

T: I made that semicolon mine. 

Police: You “made her”? 

T: I took her right up off 





their breeding the page and 

grounds. showed her who 

this” whole Sremy Bremer jer caitor 

1 topic of conver- i Y was—it was me. 
L, sation has been Kierkegaard’s Smile I do what 


I want to every- 
thing. I took her and bent her 
over a couple of dashes I picked 
up earlier that night, and oh 


5 / last week on charges of rape boy did they like it when the ex- 
Tf no one as be / (forced exclamation) and assault clamation mark went in for the 
everyone Fs with a Soe ae These ar sam iy 
‘ FOINE e 4 very serious charges, only exis- olice: So you made her! 
Car, how % Pa unhappy ( e tent in the Lichtensteinean char- T: That’s what I said, isn’t it! 
rl hea lth "il ; OE t dB h Spi ‘si i- A st likel 
i ig unne y en ers and Baruch Spinoza’s imagi s one can most likely see, 
=a Dasani nation, have rehased the age-old Tragiducinski’s incredible ...en- 
Sioa i debate about the morality of the thusiasm, and lack of sentence 
rt \ \ PolyP lifestyle. comprehension, seems to have 
\ ; “It's disgusting, absolutely led him and his fellow PolyP’s 
disgusting—men having sex astray. 
4 with punctuation” were the in- However, it hasn’t stopped 
" ; i famous words of the former re- _ me! 
/ } publican senator Trent Lott taken — 
completely out of context that — 
i ironically led to the spread of the —: 
lifestyle in the US. This quotation ~ : — (double team) 
also kick started scientific en- Ah... 
/ 7 
& 














Paper Snack 


erie ee oe 


T 


rad 


apparen H 
Slight misundecsta ding... 


a eli / 


been a 


By S. M. Smith 





enn, ahr ae rE 


Hi 


Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 


AVA averatenceren Me (o)at-iroe) (ofefer 
I feel good about helping out the community. 


I just got my donor card in the mail, and it 
makes me feel good too — it says 


“B Positive 


Challenging Sudoku 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY — 


Will frogs survive? Inside the National Aquarium 


By NICOLE ANGELI 
For the News-Letter 


If you were one of the spring 
2009 general biology lab students 
at Hopkins to make it to the Na- 
tional Aquarium in Baltimore, 
you would have been lucky to 
catch a glimpse of one of the most 
famous frogs currently bred in 
captivity. In Hidden Life, the six 
resident golden Panamanian 
frogs (Atelopus zeteki) are the top 
of their food chain. 

The public can look for the 
black on yellow dalmatian spots 
distinctive of the species, and 
with luck, pass the exhibit imme- 
diately after the morning feed- 
ing when the froggy individuals 
come out of hiding to stalk crick- 
ets. 

Hidden Life is an offshoot of 
the Aquariums Tropical Rainforest 
exhibit, a two-story glass pyra- 
mid of natural light and screech- 
ing birds. Its eight habitats line 
a darkened hallway just outside 
the main Rainforest exhibit and 
re-create the environments that 
are crucial for a frog to live its en- 
tire life history. 

What the public doesn’t see is 
behind the scenes, where three 
on-staff herpetologists tend a 
much larger colony of golden 
Panamanian frogs than are on 
exhibit. 

Frogs will occasionally rotate 
between the colony room and the 
habitat cases in the front room for 
public view because of the spe- 
cies’ publicity. 

Breeding programs are the last 
hope of the Panamanian golden 
frog, which declined in numbers 
so quickly that in less than 10 
years since the discovery of the 
frog, it is now presumed extinct 
from the wild. 

It was last recorded in the 
wild on camera by the BBC for 
the popular David Attenborough 
wildlife videos in 2007. The world- 
wide conservation community 
responded to the declines early, 
with an.action plan of amphibian 
collection and distribution. 

Through the coordination of 
the World Association of Zoos 
and Aquariums and two IUCN 
sub-groups, the Conservation 
Breeding Specialist and Am- 
phibian Specialist groups, a pro- 
gram called Amphibian Ark was 
formed to regulate the distribu- 
tion of the species. 

The golden Panamanian frog 
has been touted as a paragon of 
conservation biology because of 
the wild success attained in es- 
tablishing breeding programs in 


almost a dozen 
ZOOS across 
North America 
through Am- 
phibian Ark. 
The 
numbers 
collected 
resulted 
resident colony 


huge 

ot 
frogs 
in a 


split between 
two Baltimore 
institutions: 


the Maryland 
Zoo in Balti- 
more and sev- 
eral transfers 
that make up 
the current 


collection at 
the National 
Aquarium in 
Baltimore. 

A reason 
that are 
the chosen ven- 
ue for captive 
breeding of the 
golden  Pana- 
manian frogs 
is that zoologi- 
cal parks have 
the resources to 
combine conservation with pub- 
lic awareness of the larger issue 
of amphibian decline. The golden 
Panamanian frog is a case study 
for how multiple environmen- 
tal and pandemic stressors will 
eventually eliminate a species. 

Golden Panamanian frogs 
face multiple stresses, but accord- 
ing to the International Union 
for Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources (IUCN), chy- 
tridiomycosis is likely their main 
threat. 

The disease is caused by a 
pathogenic chytrid fungus (Ba- 
trachochytrium dendrobatidis). 
Chytrid, the short name used 
when referring to the disease, at- 
tacks the sensitive epithelial cells 
of amphibians and causes gross 
deformities and eventual system- 
ic death. 

Tadpoles may present with de- 
formed mouthparts, while adults 
may present with no symptoms 
or what in humans would be 
“psychological” symptoms: slug- 
gishness, inability to feed and 
apparent lack of concern with 
protective cover. These factors 
often kill the frogs indirectly: 
Any frog sitting in the open is a 
welcome dinner to monkeys in 
the Amazon or birds in the Costa 
Rican cloud forests. 

In conjunction with recorded 
threats of deforestation and over- 
exploitation to benefit the pet 


ZOOS 






trade, itis likely that captive frogs 
will no longer be viable in native 
settings. These habitats may have 
completely disappeared, so con- 
servationists would be introduc- 
ing frogs into new ranges which 
may be infected or share space 
with overbearing predation. The 
pet trade is currently profitable 
for indigenous communities, es- 
pecially in Asia. 

The IUCN has issued a color- 
coded map of amphibian decline 
causation that exclusively points 
to the pet trade as the major 
cause of amphibian decline in 
Asia, a continent that was chy- 
trid-free until 2008. While con- 
servationists are talking about 
how breeding will help to sustain 
the species, the real challenge to 
longevity is controlling chytrid. 

Without simple eradication 
measures, the fungus will wipe 
out entire populations of rein- 
troduced rare amphibians, thus 
unlikely to benefit the species. 
Rather than propagate a species, 
a reintroduction will result in 
mass casualty events. 

Ways to control the disease 
are currently being explored. 
One way to denature the DNA of 
the fungus is with sprays of low 
saline concentration. A research- 
er in California bathes the frogs 
in a series of warm baths to kill 
the fungus on its skin, with the 
hope that when released it will 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.DISCOVERY.COM 
The golden Panamanian frog is one of the most endangered in the world due to a lethal fungal infection. 


= 


‘~t 


be stonger and more resistant to 
reinfection. 


The United States Fish and | 


Wildlife Service has found that in 
populations affected by chytrid, 
perhaps 10 percent to 40 percent 
of frogs will carry the disease. 
A more complex bath method 
used by captive poison dart frog 
breeders is a series of immersions 


ina low concentration anti-fungal | 


solution, which was developed 


at the Smithsonian Institute De- | 


partment of Pathology by Donald 

K. Nichols. 
Frighteningly, 50 

of amphibians in a population 


are found to perish within the | 


first year of initial contact with 
chytrid, found by Karen Lips, a 
foremost herpetologist in the re- 
search of the chytrid disease. Ex- 
hibits and captive breeding can 
only postpone the most drastic 


consequence: the complete ex- | 


tinction of amphibians. 
Conservation International 


estimated that 32 percent of am- | 


phibians were on a trajectory 
towards extinction in 2004; that 


number has increased in the past | 


five years to 40 percent of all am- 
phibians. Exhibits at zoos may 
be the last place we can see frogs 
within 50 years without an ef- 
fective natural extermination of 
chytrid. It has already happened 
with the golden Panamanian 
frog. 





Hopkins scientists, ethicists welcome stem cell change 


STEM CELL, From A1 

Many divisions of Hopkins, 
such as the Institute for Cell En- 
gineering (ICE) at the medical 
school and the Chemical & Bio- 
molecular Engineering Depart- 
ment of the engineering school, 
currently contain labs that work 
with embryonic stem cells. 

These labs are preparing for 
more efficient and accelerated 
research in the near future, but 
they are also waiting for the NIH 
to release more detailed guide- 
lines on July 7. 

“A lot of the backup went to 
NIH. [The President] was silent 
on precisely which stem cell lines 
would actually be available to 
receive funding,” Ruth Faden, di- 
rector of the Berman Institute of 
Bioethics, said. 

“The kinds of stem cell lines 
that are least controversial are 
those derived from embryos 
which are in excess of people’s 
infertility needs. What is really 
open is whether federal funds 
can be used ‘or stem cell lines 
derived from embryos created 
expressly for the purpose of de- 

riving lines.” 

After the NIH declares its reg- 
ulations, labs will begin to apply 
for federally funded grants, but 
some obstacles may still stand in 
their way. 

A law placing certain restric- 
tions on embryonic stem cells 
has been on the books for over a 
decade and is still in effect. The 
Dickey-Wicker Amendment, 
which was first passed in 1996, 
has been added to many appro- 
priation bills for the Department 

of Health and Human Services 
(HHS) and has been renewed ev- 


creation of a human embryo or 
embryos for research purposes” 
as well as “research in which a 
human embryo. or embryos are 
destroyed, discarded or know- 
ingly subjected to risk of injury 
or death.” 

This means that although fed- 
eral funding will be available for 
research on stem cell lines al- 
ready in existence (even if they 
are private lines that were not 
originally approved under the 
Bush administration) it will not 
be available for other embryonic 
cell lines. 

“Even though [Obama] lifted 
the ban, the spigot of money is not 
turned on right away. It would be 
two to four years before money 
really started flowing into stem 
cell research,” Valina. Dawson, 
co-director of Neuroregeneration 
and Stem Cell Programs at ICE, 
said. 

Another problem that labs at 
Hopkins and other institutions 
are facing is the challenge of ob- 
taining private and state funding 
in the current economic climate. 
Because some federal money will 
be available, many states and in- 
dividuals are considering reduc- 


-ing or eliminating their contribu- 


tions. 


“Our budgets are not a happy 


thing right now. A lot of them 
are in the red and [people] are 
looking for things to cut,” Daw- 
son said. “Stem cell research is 
considered a luxury compared to 
fixing a sagging bridge or paying 
teachers.” ent? 

Obama’s executive order will 
improve some financial aspects 
of stem cell research, though. 
Under the Bush administration, 


labs had to take precautions to 
ensure that 


money from federal 


i 


grants was not inadvertently aid- 
ing private stem cell research on 
non-approved lines. 

“Some institutions thought 
you needed separate facilities if 
you wanted to do stem cell re- 
search using private funding 
so they built extra labs,” Debra 
Mathews, the faculty director of 
the Stem Cell Policy and Ethics 
program (SCoPE), said. “They 
were concerned that if they got 
audited they would need to ac- 
count for every pipette tip ... Hop- 
kins didn’t [build new facilities], 
but to not have to do that level of 
accounting will be great.” 

Though the Obama adminis- 
tration and a majority of Ameri- 
cans support stem cell research, 
many ethical questions have not 
been resolved. 

“Many Americans fall some- 
where between the extremes. 
They don’t think that the earli- 
est forms of human life are of 
no moral import, but they also 
don’t attach the same moral sta- 


~ tus to the embryo as they would 


to other members of the moral 
community,” Faden said. “These 
are not absolute values, but val- 
ues that can be traded off one 
against the other. We're in a kind 
of balancing structure ... [and] the 
question is how can we strike the 
balance?” 

It is generally assumed that 
embryos left over from fertility 
treatments are a more ethically 
safe source of stem cells than 
embryos obtained through other 
means. Even this is controversial, 
though. 

“People feel very strongly 
about what happens to the em- 
bryos they’ve created. Even if 
they were just going to throw 
them away, they want to have 


some control over what happens 
to them,” Mathews said. “A big 
word right now is provenance. 
Who did those lines come from? 
What kind of consent did they 
give?” 

Hopkins currently has an 
Embryonic Stem Cell Research 
Oversight Committee [ESCRO] 
in place to deal with these types 
of issues. The National Academy 
of Sciences (NAS) recommended 
the creation of ESCRO commit- 
tees in 2005 and many have since 
been established at institutions 
across the country. 

ESCRO at Hopkins is made up 
of nine people including ethicists, 
scientists and one “non-institu- 
tionally affiliated” member, and 
at the moment it appears that ES- 
CRO’s role in stem cell research 
will not change dramatically. 

“I think [public opinion] is go- 
ing to depend a lot on what re- 
search comes out, which is why 
it’s important that all of this is 
happening under good over- 
sight,” Mathews said. “You don’t 
want bad science to ruin things.” 

Stem cell research may hold 
promise for significant progress 
in treating debilitating diseases 
such as Parkinson’s and diabetes. 
Researchers and ethicists alike 
are quick to caution, though, that 
cures may be years off. 

“1 think there will be a num- 


ber of new treatments coming 
out of this research, but they 
will be drug treatments or cell 
therapies,” Dawson said. “This 
technology provides, for the first 
time, the ability to examine these 
diseases in living human tissue 
and I think that is where the real 
excitement is coming from at the 
moment. [We are finally] able to 


{ Ud 


study what is going on 


’ 





percent | 








Colon cancer awareness 
month brings facts, hope 


| By CELESTE LIPKES 


Staff Writer 


When it comes to discussing 
our intestines, renowned author 
John Updike summed up our 
sentiments perfectly: “Talk about 
intimacy! I’d almost rather not.” 
But with almost 150,000 new cas- 
es of colorectal cancer last year 


| alone, we can no longer afford to 


avoid the conversation. 


In “honor of Colon Cancer 


Awareness Month, the News-Let- 


ter spoke to Hopkins surgeons, 
oncologists and pathologists 
about the current state of colon 
cancer care, cutting-edge re- 
search in the field and what the 
public — not just the over-50 
crowd — needs to know about 


| prevention and treatment. 


First, the basics: Colon cancer 
can occur anywhere in the co- 
lon (large intestine), while rectal 
cancer is found in the last several 


| inches of the large intestine. Re- 
| ferred to collectively as colorectal 


cancer, the disease is diagnosed 


‘via a lower gastrointestinal se- 


ries (an x-ray used in combina- 
tion with an enema containing 
contrast material) or, more com- 


| monly, a colonoscopy. 


Colonoscopies are useful af- 


| ter patients present symptoms 
| (diarrhea, blood in stool, anemia, 
| weight loss, etc.), but doctors also 


recommend that patients over the 
age of 50 undergo a preventative 
colonoscopy every 10 years. 

The difficult part of colonos- 


| copies is not the procedure itself, 


which is done under anesthesia 
and usually lasts less than an 
hour, but the preparation. De- 
pending on the doctor, patients 
are required to follow a liquid 


| diet (broth, juice, tea) for one to 


three days before the procedure. 
Patients must also take a number 
of laxatives to clear the colon of 
any material. . 

In short: A colonoscopy is no 
one’s idea of 





mediate treatment decisions after 
they biopsy malignant tissues. 

The Hopkins Colon Cancer 
Center is working on the other 
half of the equation: spreading 
awareness of current diagnostic 
tests. Michael Choti, a metastatic 
colon cancer surgeon who heads 
the center, has a message for older 
patients: “Don’t wait for symp- 
toms.” Choti also stresses that, 
while colon cancer is less common 
in younger people, doctors often 
wrongly disregard cancer symp- 
toms in young patients — some- 
times with disastrous results. 

In a July 2007 issue, The New 
York Times covered one of Choti’s 
patients — a 35-year-old woman 
who noticed a lump under her 
ribs after giving birth to her first 
child. Her first doctors told her it 
was a bruise and sent her home. 
But soon, the patient was back — 
this time severely ill. After testing, 
doctors quickly found the cause of 
her symptoms: stage IV colon can- 
cer that had already spread to her 
liver. Her first doctor gave her six 
months to live. When she consult- 
ed other physicians, they wanted 
her to undergo chemotherapy but 
not to have surgery. 

The patient, instead, sought 
more aggressive care. Eventually 
she found her way to Hopkins, 
where Choti offered to operate. 
After an eight-hour surgery, in 
which Choti removed 70 percent 
of the patient's liver and 12 to 18 
inches of her colon, the five tu- 
mors — one the size of a tanger- 
ine — were out. 

For Choti and other doctors 
who treat late stage colon can- 
cer, discovering more aggressive 
methods of treatment and spread- 
ing awareness of these treatments 
is of the utmost importance. 
“We're looking at designing new 
surgical techniques with comput- 
er assistance,” Choti said. “We’re 
also doing more and more lapa- 
roscopic surgery.” Laparoscopy, 

a minimally 





a good time. 
Many _ patients 
miss opportuni- 
ties to find colon 
cancer early be- 
cause they opt 
out of preven- 
tative tests. Pa- 
tients also lose 
the chance to 
stop cancer in its 
tracks — during 
colonoscopies, 
doctors remove benign and pre- 
cancerous polyps that can devel- 
op into cancer if left in the colon. 

‘One of the biggest frustrations 
for doctors like Nita Ahuja, a sur- 
gical oncologist at Hopkins, is this 
lack of screening. “Most people 
still don’t undergo screening for 
colorectal cancers,” Ahuja said. 
“Only 50 percent ever get a screen- 
ing test, so cancers are often found 
at later stages.” In fact, in a survey 
done by the American Cancer So- 
ciety, 38 percent of people over 
age 50 could name a judge on the 
television show American Idol, but 
only 34 percent knew they were at 
risk for colon cancer. 

One goal of modern colon can- 
cer care is increasing the use of 
preventative tests, both by raising 
awareness of current tests and 
discovering less invasive ways to 
check for cancer. Researchers are 
beginning to test for biomarkers 
— molecules that are present ina 
certain cell type, in this instance, 
cancer — in order to detect ma- 
lignant tumors. Some of these 
biomarkers are found in blood 
and others in stool. 

Doctors also need to better un- 
derstand how specific genes cor- 
relate with an increase in colon 
cancer risk. Chris lacobuzio-Do- 
nahue, an anatomic pathologist 
at Hopkins, is working to deter- 
mine if an abnormal expression 
of the insulin-like growth factor 
2 (IGF2) gene may be a reliable 
marker for increased cancer risk. 
“This data may form the basis for 
a diagnostic test to be performed 
on patients coming for routine 
colonoscopies,” Donahue said. 

Beyond improving initial di- 
agnostic procedures, Donahue 
and other pathologists are also 
changing the way they test colon 
cancer tumors. “We are currently 
in a transition ... from relying 
solely on morphology and tumor 
staging, methods to using molec- 

ular data of the tumor.” This will 
allow doctors to make better im- 


The most frustrating 
challenge is that not 
all patients are 
managed properly. 

— MicHAEL CHOTI, 
HOPKINS CANCER SURGEON 





invasive proce- 
dure performed 
through small 
incisions in the 
abdomen, often 
helps to speed 
up patient re- 
covery time. 

But while a 
number of ag- 
gressive treat- 
ments exist, 
many colon 
cancer patients are unaware of 
their options. “The most frus- 
trating challenge is that not all 
patients are managed properly,” 
Choti said. “They need to seek 
more aggressive treatment ... it’s 
very underutilized.” 

Choti’s patient with stage IV 
colon cancer is an exception to 
the rule; most patients need help 
navigating the system, and here, 
again, is where programs like the 
center come in. The center makes 
it clear that there “no two cancers 
and no two people are identical,” 
and that every patient's therapy 


_ should be carefully tailored to the 


severity of his or her disease. In 
addition, care should be managed 
in a multidisciplinary team, with 
surgeons, oncologists, gastroen- 
terologists and pathologists all 
working towards common goals. 
Modern colon cancer care also 
needs to address the non-physi- 
cal side effects of illness. Caroline 
Saunders, a clinical social worker 
at Hopkins, understands that co- 
lon cancer patients don’t just need 
outstanding medical care, but 
emotional and financial counsel- 
ing as well. “Social work can as- 
sist patients through counseling 
and resource guidance from the 
time they are newly diagnosed to 
survivorship,” Saunders said. 
Though colorectal cancer mor- 
tality in the U.S. has steadily de- 
creased since 1985, there is still 
work to be done by both doctors 
and the public. While physicians 
work to develop less invasive di- _ 
agnostic tests and more aggres- 
sive treatment options for every 
stage of colon cancer, we have an 
obligation to spread awareness. . 
“You can tell your relatives 
that screening is very critical,” 
Choti said. “You can get excited 
about seeing advances in this _ 
area.” Discussing our intesti 
may not make the best dinner 
table conversation, but we have a_ 
lot to lose if we continue to keep 
our mouths shut. cm 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY _ 


Simulations can predict small protein structures 


By ANUM AZAM 


Special Editions Editor 


Proteins are the small, under- 
appreciated and occasionally or- 
ange Oompa- -loompas of all bio- 
logical systems. These nano-sized 
linear chains of amino acids “fold” 
up in complex, globular shapes by 
Way of poorly understood mecha- 
nisms to perform almost ev ery 
biological job imaginable, some- 
times individually and sometimes 
in groups or complexes. 

And just as Willy Wonka 
would only employ Oompa- 
loompas because of the risk of in- 
dustrial espionage and used them 
for each candy -making process in 
his factory, you utilize proteins 
for all of your cellular processes 
and they function to protect you 
from diseases, metabolize your 
food and ma nage every thing else 
your body does. 

But the process of protein 
folding remains, in many ways, 
frustratingly mysterious. For de- 
cades, researchers have explored 
the problem ina variety of ways, 
primarily computationally due 
to the difficulty of studying 
such small-scale systems experi- 
mentally. How can it be that any 
linear chain of amino acids in a 
specific sequence always folds au- 
tonomously into the same unique, 
three-dimensional (3D) shape? 

The problem is ‘like watch- 
ing hundreds of sheets of paper 
spontaneously assemble into 
cranes, and nothing else. While 
the driving forces behind protein 
folding are well-studied (and 
paper, by contrast, doesn’t fold 
itself under any known condi- 
tions), given the infinite number 
of shapes that a chain of amino 
acids could assume, it is unclear 
why each protein has an ideal 
conformation into which it al- 
ways folds, or a “native state.” 
Understanding this is integral to 
a full understanding of how pro- 
teins work. 

One of the most recent ad- 
vances in understanding protein 
folding mechanisms is the large- 
scale simulation study conceived 
by Vincent Voelz, Scott -Shell 


and Ken Dill at the University 
of California, San Francisco, and 


described in PLoS Computational 
Biology as “Predicting Peptide 
Structures in Native Proteins 
from Simulations 
This study exam- 
ines the extent to which confor- 
mations of peptide fragments, or 
short amino acid sequences lack- 
ing stable 3D structure, can pre- 
dict conformations of proteins. 

“An unfolded polypeptide 
has an enormous conformation- 
al search problem to solve, yet 
many proteins can fold in only a 
few milliseconds, and we are stil] 
trying to understand this 
happens,” 

The simulation serves primar- 
ily to show the role of local struc- 
ture in protein folding, without 
the effects of the various forces 
believed to drive higher-order 
assembly of proteins. 

“Our work sheds light on how 
much [of the] conformational 
search problem can be solved lo- 
cally, without long-range coopera- 
tive interactions. By performing 
fragment simulations in water, we 
can decouple the local structuring 
of peptide chains from the long- 
range tertiary interactions neces- 
sary for folding,” Voelz added. 

Voelz and his colleagues went 
about this goal by performing 
replica exchange molecular dy- 
namics (REMD) simulations of 
several hundred peptide frag- 
ments of three different sizes 
from 13 different proteins using 
force fields. A force field is a large 
set of parameters for describing 
the potential energy of a sys- 
tem; all-atom sampling provides 
information for each atom in a 
system. REMD simulations have 
been used for all-atom sampling 
in the past, for identifying re- 
gions of protein structures about 
which the folding might occur. 

They used the Zipping and 
Assembly Method (ZAM) for 
highly efficient searching, which 
was previously developed to in- 
vestigate important parts of a 
conformational space at a high 
speed. The ZAM strategy of pro- 
tein folding has also been shown 
to fold local structures using a 
physics-based simulation and 
then combine those structures to 
form stable assemblies. 


Physical of 


Fragments.” 


how 
Voelz said. 


[he REMD simulations using 
ZAM yielded results that showed 
that small peptide fragments 
adopt conformations in solution 
that are extremely similar to the 
conformations that they adopt in 
their native proteins. But there 
are limitations in using all-atom 
force fields for predicting protein 
structures, significantly 
that they require a lot of compu- 
tational power. 

“Currently physics-based sim- 


most 


ulation is too computationally ex- 
pensive to compete with the best 
strategies for ab 
the biannual 

which 


ting good sequence alignments 


initio protein 
CASP 
involve get- 


folding in 


assessment, 


to known template structures. 
However, it is generally thought 
that all-atom physics-based mod- 
els will be increasingly necessary 
for modeling the details of pro- 
tein conformation, dynamics and 
ligand binding,” Voelz said. 

For very large data sets, such 
as the one in this study, the use 
of an all-atom force field shows 
how predictive the simulation re- 
ally is for predicting local protein 
structures. 

“Local structuring is very 
interesting in terms of folding 
mechanisms, of course, but also, 
the results of our analysis suggest 
that perhaps we can devise clever 
algorithms ‘that exploit the local 
nature of folding,” Voelz said. 

The researchers analyzed the 
simulations by computing a va- 
riety of metrics based on contact 
within the protein structures and 
applied statistical classifier meth- 
ods for determining which meta- 
stable contacts yielded from the 
simulations were present in the 
native structures of the proteins. 

“We chose to use contact-based 
metrics, because much previous 
work has shown the importance 
of contact formation in folding. 
For example, protein folding rates 
are strongly correlated to the to- 
pology of the native state, which 
suggests that finding native-like 
long-range contact formation is 
the rate-limiting step in folding,” 
Voelz said. 

“Also, we had good results 
in the past using these contact- 
based metrics to predict struc- 











tures from simulations. They are 


natural coordinates for capturing | 


hydrophobic interactions, for in- 
stance, which are very important 
in determining protein structure 
and folding pathways.” 

The metrics applied by the 
team took into account many 
aspects of peptide folding. The 
metric 
which they found to be the most 


| 
| 
| 


of contact probability, | 


predictive of a peptide’s native | 


structure, can be described as 
“the equilibrium probability of a 
given contact.” 
ity was calculated as the fraction 
of sampled states that had inter- 
residue distances less than some 
cutoff distance (in this study, 
eight angstroms). 


Other metrics considered were 


distance profile score, which 
was designed to get information 
about the interaction of different 
residues as a function of distance; 
mutual stability score and mutual 
cooperativity score, which were 
designed to characterize the aver- 
age extent of cooperative interac- 
tions for any contact; and mesoen- 
tropy score, which was related to 
the peptide backbone entropy, or 
the diversity of conformations of 
the peptide at equilibrium. 

Interestingly, the model was 
less predictive when combina- 
tions of metrics were used, in- 
dicating that metrics other than 
contact probability did not play 
a major role in predicting local 
peptide conformation. 

“Cooperativity between multi- 
ple contacts, at least for the small 
fragments we examined, does 
not provide very much predic- 
tive power beyond that of single 
contacts,” Voelz said. 

Could there be other metrics 
that were not considered that are 
more predictive? Voelz claims that 
although this is possible, they have 
put great effort into eliminating 
noise in the data that is irrelevant 
to the physics of protein folding. 

“Our starting point is to con- 
sider the results of our molecular 
simulations at face value to probe 
how predictive local structuring 
is in predicting native structures. 
Using [molecular dynamics] 
simulation, which use transfer- 
rable forcefields developed over 
decades of research, we find that 
the structuring we see is some- 
what predictive,” Voelz said. 

But there is some noise. The 
results show that this method- 
ology still produces many false 
positives and false negatives, 
which is inevitable when using 
physics-based simulation models 
with limited sampling. 

Hard-to-get experimental data 
would be required to ultimately 
verify this and other simulation 
studies. “It would be great to get 
atomic-resolution experimental 
data for small peptide fragments 
to compare with our simulations 
— this would be the first step in 
assessing the quality of our sim- 
ulations,” Voelz said. 


Contact probabil- | 





Hubble finds 





dark matter 


rings around galaxies 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


If there’s one thing to get a sci- 
entist all riled up, it’s a mystery. 
And there’s no better mystery in 
the universe than dark matter. 
It’s the stuff of astronomic leg- 
end; it’s what makes up about 90 
percent of the known universe, 
and it’s made of stuff we can nei- 
ther see nor interact with. 

This may sound like some fairy 
tale woven by a few astrophysi- 
cists spending a few too many 
hours bent over their telescopes, 
but the proof is in the data. The 
Hubble telescope has recently 
beamed back some particularly 
encouraging findings for dark 
matter researchers: in the nearby 
Perseus galaxy cluster, several 
galaxies ina cluster a being ripped 
apart from the group by powerful 
gravitational forces. 

Some galaxies are staying put, 
despite the same gravitational 
pulls and their advanced ages. Re- 
searchers at NASA are taking this 
as just one more datum in favor 
of the dark matter theory. They 
postulate that it is a halo of dark 
matter surrounding the cluster 
of small galaxies that is allowing 
them to resist gravity’s pull. 

These galaxies are very smooth, 
unperturbed by gravity’s interfer- 
ence thanks to the “cushion” of 
dark matter shielding them. In 
reality, the dark matter probably 
acts as a scaffolding of sorts, pro- 
viding a framework upon which 
the matter that we are familiar 
with can congregate. 

This finding is astounding be- 
cause it takes a look at dark mat- 
ter’s influence at the level of in- 
dividual galaxies; this is possible 
in part because of the Advanced 


Camera for Surveys, which pro- 
vides the acuity needed to study 
these astronomical objects with 
such focus and precision. 

The universe is expanding at 
an accelerating rate. Galaxies’ 
arms rotate at much the same 
velocity as their centers. These 
findings don’t make any sense; 
known physical laws predict 
the opposite. But what is being 
seen through more and more ad- 
vanced telescopes is certain. 

Thus, gravity just can’t be the 
only force at work. This is where 
dark matter comes into the equa- 
tion, literally. Its mass provides 
just the right amount of pull to 
keep galaxies and galaxy clusters 
from flying off and disintegrat- 
ing under gravity’s influence. 

Normal matter, the stuff that 
makes up this newspaper or your 
coffee or you, is a minority when 
it comes to populating the cos- 
mos — an important minority, 
of course, but only a tiny portion 
of all the “stuff” out there in the 
vast reaches of deep space. 

The rest of space is made of 
dark matter, which scientists 
such as Hopkins’s Adam Riess, 
a physical cosmologist interest- 
ed in the universe’s expansion, 
believe is “a sea of cold, heavy, 
weakly interacting (i.e., neutrally 
charged) particles whose gravity 
dominates galaxies, sucking in 
the... stars, gas and dust” in our 
visible universe. Riess was not 
involved in this study. 

This matter is important — es- 
sential, even — for our very ex- 
istence and the existence of the 
galaxies and astronomical ag- 
gregations of stellar particles. 
According to Riess, “Dark Matter 
is the glue that holds galaxies to- 
gether.” 
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The Perseus Dwarf Galaxy, in a Hubble photo, may be surrounded by dark matter. 





Depression raises death rate in brain tumors 


By DEANNA CHIECO 
Staff Writer 


A diagnosis of brain cancer is 
a terrible thing to hear. A patient 
is likely to become depressed, es- 
pecially if diagnosed with a high- 
grade tumor. Depression is not 


‘only bad for the patient’s peace 


of mind; however, a new study 
shows that clinical depression 
before surgical removal of the 
tumor can significantly decrease 
the survival rate of the patient af- 
ter the operation. 

Several investigators at the 
medical school, including neuro- 
surgeons Matthew McGirt, Hen- 
ry Brem and Alfredo Quinones- 
Hinojosa, recently published the 
results of a longitudinal study 
following over 1,000 patients 
diagnosed with astrocytoma, 
which is a cancer of specific brain 
cells called astrocytes. 

A patient’s prognosis for sur- 
viving brain cancer used to be 
based solely on the patient's age, 
the severity of the tumor and the 
functional capabilities of the pa- 
tient. These novel results propose 
that preoperative depression may 
also be a survival indicator. 

“There's a lot of data that shows 
mood disorders are important in 
outcomes across the board. This 


has to do with caregiver interac- 


tions, self-care, motivation for 


rehabilitation and taking owner- 


ship of one’s health. There’s no 
question that depression, in part, 
affects this. This manifests with 
an increased stress burden asso- 
ciated with the disease process, 


with both surgical and nonsurgi- 
cal treatments. This association 
with depression has never been 
looked at it in brain tumors,” Mc- 
Girt said. 

Between the years 1995 and 
2006, over 1,000 patients partici- 
pated in this study. Five percent 
of the subjects were diagnosed 
with clinical depression before 
the time of their surgery. Impor- 
tantly, these patients received 
their diagnosis of depression 
before their brain tumors were 
found. 

The main finding of this study 
was that the preoperatively de- 
pressed patients had a 40 percent 
increased risk of mortality post- 
surgery than the non-depressed 
patients. Additionally, this in- 
creased risk occurred regardless 
of treatment option, age, severity 
of tumor or the functionality of 
the patient prior to surgery. 

Previous studies had exam- 


‘ined the role of depression after 


surgery without preoperative 
diagnoses and had also seen an 
increased mortality rate in de- 
pressed patients. One major fac- 
tor is that post-surgical depres- 
sion affects a patient’s quality of 
life, which in itself may influence 
the prognosis. Quality of life is 
an important consideration be- 
cause the predicted lifespan of 
a patient diagnosed with a high- 
grade astrocytoma is about 15 
months. 

Another important finding 
from this study is that the great- 
est discrepancy between the mor- 


tality rate of depressed and non- 


depressed patients occurred after 
12 months, which suggests that 
depression may effect the long- 
term recovery of the patient. 

The results of this study show 
a clear association, which does 
not mean that there is a causal re- 
lationship between preoperative 
depression and survival rate. The 
authors assert that there are a lot 
of unknowns in the relationship 
between tumors and depression. 
For instance, a tumor might af- 
fect neural circuits involved in 
mood thereby leading to depres- 
sion. Additionally, the authors 
postulated further mechanisms 
of association between tumors 
and depression, such as through 
the immune system. One disease 
state could make the patient more 
susceptible to the other. 

Finally, the authors were un- 
able to follow the psychophar- 
macological treatment of each 
patient’s depression. They pro- 
posed that further research is 
needed to understand the differ- 
ence between medicated and un- 
medicated depression patients in 
terms of post-surgical recovery. 

“This is not a perfect study. 
But it does show a statistically 
significant decrease in survival in 
‘a depressed patient when taking 
into account known factors with 
survival. There are shortcom- 
ings associated with a retrospec- 
tive study. How will this study 
change patient care? It raises 
awareness of the issue and leads 
to the design of a level one study 
that can more definitively prove 
a relationship,” McGirt said. 


B10 


By JEFF ZHU 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins baseball team 
spent spring break in Phoenix for 
the second consecutive season at 
the RussMatt Greater Phoneix In- 
vitational, playing 12 games ina 
span of eight days. The Blue Jays 
stand at 7-7 after the invitational 

In the first game, Wheaton 


College Lyons defeated Hopkins 


the seventh, when the Jays struck 
for six runs on eight hits in the 
inning, but could not secure the 
tying run. Simmons pitched five 
and a third innings in the loss 
The Jays bounced back in their 
next game, Macales- 
ter College of Minnesota 18-3 
Hopkins struck first in the sec- 
ond inning, jumping ahead 3-0 
on a homer by junior shortstop 
Lee Bolyard. With the score tied 


destroying 
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Senior Dan Merzel had three hits in four at bats in Tuesday's victory vs. Gettysburg. 


10-6. With the score at 2-0 Lyons 
in the top of the third, Wheaton 
freshman third baseman Dan 
Haugh hit a solo homer to center 
off starter Chez Angeloni, mak- 
ing the score 3-0. In the bottom 
of the sixth with the score 7-1, 
junior designated hitter Chris 
Huisman drove in Dave Garber 
and Ryan Biner with a double. In 
the eighth, with runners on sec- 
ond and third, senior third base- 
man Todd Emr drove a triple to 
centerfield. Emr later scored ona 
Huisman sacrifice fly, cutting the 
Wheaton lead to 7-6 entering the 
ninth. However, the Lyons scored 
three runs in the ninth, and the 
Jays were unable to score in the 
bottom half of the inning. 

In the next game, the first of a 
double-header versus Simpson, 
the Jays weathered the Storm in 
a slugfest, pulling out a 12-10 vic- 
tory. With the score knotted at 10 
in the top of the eighth, Jay juniors 
James Teta and Brian Youchak got 
on base with singles, subsequently 
advancing on a groundout. Teta 
and Youchak both scored on a sin- 
gle, and freshman reliever Ryan 
Kahn got through the bottom 
of the eighth for the win. Junior 
catcher John Swarr gunned down 
Simpson designated hitter Cory 
Dawson on a snap throw to first 
to end the game. Teta went 4 for 
5 with three RBIs and two steals. 
Swarr went four for four with two 
RBIs and a home run. 

In the nightcap, Simpson got 
the best of Hopkins, squeezing 
out a 7-6 win..The contest re- 
mained scoreless until the top of 
the sixth, when the Storm scored 
six times. Senior first baseman 
Cory Dawson hit a three run shot 
off junior starter Marco Simmons, 
and senior second baseman Jessie 
Reis hit a two run shot off senior 
reliever Paul Martone. The score 
was 7-0 Simpson in the bottom of 


at three in the third, Hopkins 
went ballistic, scoring nine times, 
highlighted by a Ryan Biner two 
run homer and a Bolyard bases- 
clearing triple. The Jays scored 
six more in the fifth. Dave Garber 
hit a three-run homer and fresh- 
man catcher Zach Small drove in 
two with a single. Bolyard was a 
one-man wrecking crew, driving 
in six runs, Biner drove in four 
and Garber drove in three. Senior 
reliever Harrison Taylor pitched 
four innings of shutout relief. 
Hopkins would fall in its next 
game 10-9 to Keene State. With 
the score even at eight in the 
bottom of the sixth, Keene State 
scored twice due to an errant 
pickoff throw by Hopkins re- 
liever Pete Smith and a sacrifice 
fly by Owls third baseman Keith 
Patnode. In the top of the eighth, 
the Jays came within one, thanks 
to a RBI single from Todd Emr. 
But Keene State reliever Rob Del- 
buono pitched a scoreless ninth 
and picked up a save, preserving 
the Owls victory. Hopkins cen- 
terfielder Brian Youchak was four 
for five with two doubles, driving 
in a run and scoring four times. 
In the first of two games of the 
day, the Jays completely wrecked 
the Brockport Golden Eagles by 
a score of 24-5. The game fea- 
tured a 12 run third for Hopkins, 
highlighted by a Brendan Walsh 
grand slam. Starter Greg Har- 
beck cruised through six and 
two-thirds innings of work, giv- 
ing up four runs. Lee Bolyard 
drove in five runs, Walsh drove 
in four, and Matt Bernardi and 
Zach Small each drove in three. 
Hopkins would continue to 
dominate, defeating Springfield 
College 13-2 in its second game 
of the day. Hopkins junior start- 
er Andrew Pevsner pitched an 
impressive five and two-thirds, 
yielding only two runs while 
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Baseball goes 6-6 on Arizona trip 


striking 


no decision. 


but earned a 
The score was tied 
at 2 entering the seventh inning, 
where Hopkins pulled away. T he 
Jays scored seven times, with 
third baseman James Teta hitting 
double. Matt 
Wiegand got the win in relief. 
Hopkins would next fall to 
Western New England College 11- 
10. In the second inning, Hopkins 
leftfielder Dave Garber hit a two 
run homer to right, making the 
score 4-3 Hopkins by the fourth 
inning. The Golden Bears came 
back to score four in the fifth, and 
sophomore catcher Jason LeClerc 
drove in two with a double. 
WNEC added two more the next 
inning, and with a squeeze and 
single, the score was 9-6 Golden 


out five, 


a_bases-clearing 


Bears entering the seventh. In 
the Hopkins seventh, Brendan 
Walsh sent a two-run shot to left, 
pulling the Jays within one. The 





score was 11-8 in the top of the | 


ninth. Dave Garber hit a two-run 
double to center, cutting WNEC’s 


lead to one, but reliever Tom Bou- | 


vier extinguished the comeback 
by inducing a double play. 

The Southern Maine Huskies 
would defeat the Jays 12-7 in 
Hopkins’s next contest. The Hus- 
kies scored in the first, but the 
Jays responded with five in the 
second inning. Lee Bolyard hit a 
three-run homer and Ryan Biner 
drove in two with a double. The 
Huskies hit two home runs in 
the fourth to tie the game at five 
and pulled away in the sixth in- 
ning, scoring six times, thanks to 
a three-run homer by leftfielder 
Anthony D’Alfonso. 

Hopkins would come back 
from this loss, crushing Concor- 
dia (Wisconsin) 20-6. Concordia 
was hit hard and often through- 
out this one. Jesse Sikorski, Chris 
Huisman, Dave Kahn and Zach 
Small all hit home runs for the 
Jays. Huisman had a monster 
game, going six for six, driving in 
five runs and scoring three times. 


Sikorski, Matt Bernardi and James | 


Teta drove in three runs apiece. 

Hopkins would fall to Eastern 
Connecticut in its next game 9-3. In 
the bottom of the second, Lee Bol- 
yard hit a two run shot to left cen- 
ter, putting Hopkins up 2-0. Eastern 
Connecticut scored two in the fifth, 
capped by a Melvin Castillo hom- 
er. In the sixth, opposing pitcher 
Shawn Gilbair hit a bases-clearing 
double, to put Eastern Connecticut 
up for good. Dave Kahn and John 
Swarr each went 3 for 4 for Hop- 
kins, Bolyard drove in two. 

Hopkins would pull out a win 
in its final game, defeating Wiscon- 
sin-La Crosse 6-4. Down 4-3 going 
into the ninth, Jay outfielder Matt 
Bernardi hit a bases loaded, two out 
single. Chris Huisman drove in the 
two go-ahead runs with a single. 
Reliever Matt Wiegand pitched a 
flawless ninth and got the win in 
relief. Starter Dave Fioretti was sol- 
id, pitching seven and two-thirds 
innings, giving up only one earned 
run, in the no decision. 

The Jays began their Centenni- 
al Conference schedule this week 
versus Gettysburg, winning 18-11 
on Tuesday. 

The Jays let Gettysburg back 
into the game after taking a 14-2 
lead by the end of the fourth in- 
ning but held on strong, smashing 
17 hits. Senior Matt Goldman went 
five innings for the win. Youchak, 
Biner, Walsh and Swarr all hit 
home runs for the Jays. Walsh’s 
home run was a grand slam, his 
second in many weeks. 


| showing. 
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The women's swim team finished in 10th place at the NCAA Championships. It is the program's 14th top-10 finish. 


Swimming places high at nationals 


SWIM, FROM B12 
marking the fourth straight year 
that Kleinguetl has earned All- 
America honors in the event. The 
400 medley relay team wrapped 
up the night with a fifth place 
Thomas, Kegelman, 


| Sershon and Bulakul combined 


for the second fastest time in pro- 
gram history at 3:19.95, which in- 
cluded Thomas’s 49.00 in the 100 
back leg of the relay, the fourth 


| fastest time in school history. 


It was a busy day for the wom- 
en as well, as the Jays opened 
with a 15th place finish in the 
200 free relay in a time of 1:37.47. 
Rogers, freshman Khristine 
Ghemigian, Tsay and sophomore 
Michele Palopoli hit a school re- 
cord time of 1:36.69 in the pre- 
lims, with Rogers swimming a 
24.04 opening leg, the second 
fastest time in the 50 free in pro- 
gram history. Soon after, fresh- 
man Margaret Spach individu- 


| ally placed 15th in the 400 IM in 
| a time of 4:37.11 after swimming 





a career best, and third fastest 


| time in school history, of 4:34.15 


in the prelims. In the 100 fly, An- 
dryauskas was able to set the 


| second fastest time in school his- 


tory with a time of 55.88 in the 
prelims. She then went on to fin- 
ish sixth in the finals in a time of 
55.94. The 400 medley relay team 
closed the night’s scoring with a 


| seventh-place finish. 


Tembreull, Tsay, Andryaus- 
kas and Rogers swam a finals 
time of 3:52.18 after setting a 
new school record in the prelims 
with a 3:51.12 performance. 

“After the first two days of 
competition it was evident that 
our meet was full of ups and 
downs,” men’s and women’s 
head coach George Kennedy 
said.”“There is not much you 
can do at the meet to turn that 
around, except to stay positive, 
believe that all of our next swims 
would be great.” 

Day three saw Thomas set 
a new NCAA record in the 100 
back as he swam a record time of 
48.52 in the prelims before win- 
ning the event in a time of 48.65. 
Thomas was the only swimmer 
to break 49 seconds in both the 
prelims and the finals, breaking 
his own previous school record 
of 48.81. 

Hejoins Chris Ornee (1993) and 
Mark Horning (1973) as the only 
Hopkins swimmers to win the 
100 back at the NCAA Champi- 
onships. The Jays kept on rolling, 
as freshman Stephen Niemiec, 
Thomas, senior Dave Postetter 
and Kleinguetl comprised the 
800 free relay team that finished 


10th in a time of 6:46.49. 

On the women’s side, the Jays 
got a sixth-place finish in the 800 
free relay. The team of Ghemi- 
gian, Rogers, and seniors Elissa 
Stautner and Megan Zepp bet- 
tered the former school record 
of 7:39.05, set earlier this season, 
with a time of 7:36.05. Later on, 
Palopoli earned Honorable Men- 
tion All-America honors in the 
200 butterfly after finishing 15th 
in a time of 2:07.06. Her prelimi- 
nary time was the second best in 
school history. 

The fourth and final day of 
competition saw Thomas defend 
his 200 back title. Thomas broke 
the previous NCAA record of 
1:47.21 in the prelims, as he swam 
his way to a time of 1:47.07. The 
record was short-lived as he 
went on to break it once more in 
the finals with a time of 1:46.71, 
claiming his second straight title 
in the event. In the final event of 
the competition for the Jays, the 
400 free relay team of Bulakul, 
Thomas, Postetter and Moisiades 
placed 13th, clocking in at 3:03.45. 
The team was able to set the sixth 
fastest time in school history in 
the prelims, hitting 4:03.20. 

The women 





seven All-America honors and 
a total of 20 for his career, tying 
him for sixth all-time in program 
history. On Sunday, Thomas was 
also named Men’s Division III 
Swimmer of the Year. He is the 
first swimmer to win back-to- 
back titles in the 200 back since 
2005 and the first to sweep both 
the 100 and 200 back in the same 
year since 2001. He now stands 
as the first Hopkins swimmer to 
win two titles in the same year 
since 1981 and just the seventh 
all-time to do so. Additionally, he 
now holds the top 10 fastest times 
in the 100 back and eight of the 
top 10 in the 200. 

“The national records were my 
goals, and to get them was unbe- 
lievable,/” Thomas said. “I wasn’t 
ready for that. The same goes for 
swimmer of the year. I am incred- 
ibly thankful to have received it. | 
feel great to have finished on that 
note.” 

Four Jays on the men’s side 
ended their careers at Hopkins 
with the conclusion of the meet. 
Kleinguetl earned All-America 
honors nine times, including 
twice in 2009. Sershon was an 
eight-time All-American and a 
member of the 





participated 2007 NCAA 
only in the “The national Champion 400 
400 free relay, medley _ relay 
in which they records were my team. _ Kegel- 
finished 13th. 7 man was a five- 
Tsay, Palopoli, goals, and to get them time All-Amer- 
Ghemigian and was unbelievable.” ican in his time 
Rogers hit a at Hopkins, 


time of 3:30.21, 
the second fast- 


—JUNIOR JOHN THOMAS 


while Postetter 
earned the title 





est in program 

history. In the prelims, Tsay 
swam the opening leg of the relay 
in 52.03, breaking Rogers's school 
record of 52.50 set earlier in the 
day in the 100 free prelim. 

The men ended up with 126 
points, good for 11th place in the 
meet. The finish marks the 10th 
straight season, and 38th overall, 
that the Jays have finished in the 
top 15. The women finished in 
10th place with 105 total points, 
finishing in the top 10 for the 14th 
time in school history. 

“The weekend was a mixed 
bag. We had hoped to finish in 
the top ten teams with the wom- 
en and we did that, and our men 
had finished second nationally 
last year so we were a bit dis- 
appointed with our 11th place 
finish. The women broke four 
school records and the men had 
the NCAA Swimmer of the Year, 
so we did have some shining mo- 
ments,” Kennedy said. 

Thomas finishes the 2009 
NCAA Championships with 


Graduate Programs Info Session 


three times. 

The women lose three seniors 
of their own this year. Andryaus- 
kas, who transferred to Hopkins 
after three seasons at Gettysburg, 
earned All-America honors in the 
100 fly in 2008 with the Bullets and 
three more times as a Blue Jay. She 
now owns the seven fastest times 
in school history in the 100 fly. 

Stautner finishes her career 
having earned All-America hon- 
ors five times, while Zepp has re- 
ceived the honor twice. 

Looking towards the future, 
Thomas said “those records won't 
last long, so that makes me want 
to work into next year so I can de- 
fend them and maybe keep them 
for a little while. It gives me quite 
a bit of motivation for my final 
year.” 

Kennedy went on to say “the 
trip was a positive experience for 
all, and we look forward to com- 
ing back next year to improve 
our national rankings. Our teams 
worked very hard and I congrat- 
ulate all of them.” 


Engineering Management & Systems Engineering 


Wednesday, April 15, 2009 


6 -8 p.m. 


UMBC Tech Incubators 


Come hear what’s new for fall 2009: 


Blended Learning courses | An Entrepreneurship course in innovation and technology 


UMBC 
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Speak with program faculty and staff, hear from current students in the 
program and get one-on-one time at this annual event. Also, come meet 
our new entrepreneurship course instructor, Julie Kirk, CEO of Path 


Forward International! 


> IE 


Register Today! 


www.umbc.edu/Prof_Engr 


This event is free and refreshments will be served. 
To learn more about our programs, visit www.umbc.edu/Prof_Engr. 
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Backstroker takes home NCAA title 


By MARY DOMAN 
Staff Writer 


Our Athlete of the Week 
would like to share a story. It’s 
nonfiction, recent and the pro- 
tagonist is a guy you might see 
every day on campus. His name 
is John Thomas, and 
this is his story about 
his experiences at the 
NCAA Division III 
Swimming and Div- 
ing Championships. 

About the author: 
John Michael Thom- | 
as currently holds 
all top 10 records in 
Hopkins history for 
the men’s 100-back 
and eight out of the 
top 10 records for the 
200-back. Over the 
weekend he swam 
away with first place 
titles for both events 
the first swim- 
mer to do so since 
2001. He also broke 
two NCAA records 
during the meet. He 
lives with his friends 
and two cats in the 
Charles Village area. 

John would like 
to begin his story on Tuesday, 
March 17. While the rest of the 
student body was at the Beach, in 
the city, or at home being spoon- 
fed by their mothers, John and 
his teammates headed off to glo- 
rious Minneapolis, Minn. 

The team stayed in a Ramada 
Inn where a large group of law- 
yers were also staying. While 
the Blue Jays spent their nights 
meditating and resting for the 
days ahead, the lawyers spent 
their nights drinking and getting 
evicted from the hotel. 

John is known to take an occa- 
sional tangent in his stories and 
would like to return to the meet. 

Tuesday was a day for ritu- 
als. The evening started off with 
a banquet for the all the swim- 
mers and was 


Chris Whelan. The relay team 
took seventh place and 24 points 
for the Jays. Thursday John swam 
in the 200 Free Relay with senior 
Bob Sershon, junior Teddy Bula- 
kol, and shaving buddy Whelan. 
They managed to win 12th place. 

“1 didn’t swim as well as I had 


then I broke a record in the morn- 
ing,” he said. “That surprised me 
a lot. I thought that maybe my 
goals weren't as far-fetched as | 
thought they might have been.” 
For more detail on the specif- 


Bll 





lop-ranked tennis takes to the court 


By BRETT SCHWARTZ 
Staff Writer 


Over the past month, the men’s 
and women’s tennis teams have 
shown early signs of a run at a 
conference title. Both teams came 
into the season as the unanimous 
#1 pick in the preseason coaches’ 


| poll and have shown progress 


ics of the races, I direct you to | 
the article written by Mike Yuan | 


covering the meet. 
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Junior John Thomas captured two NCAA Division Ill titles and records. 


hoped,” he said about the relays. 
John didn’t feel as well as he’d 
hoped he would about the relays 
of Wednesday and Thursday, 
and spent Thursday night reflect- 
ing on the meet and “reassessing 
some goals.” 

John reminded himself that 
worrying about the race wouldn’t 
help. “I told myself that whatever 
would happen, would happen,” 
he noted. “If I let worrying shut 
me down, that would be terri- 
ble.” As for his goal times, which 
he admits were “pretty lofty,” 
he told himself he’d be “fine if I 
didn’t reach them.” 

At this point the author would 
like to tell us about a team of 
all Russians from the College of 
Staten Island. This university is 

known to “heay- 





followed by a 
little Hopkins | 
tradition John | 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


ily recruit Rus- 
sians” and has a 
Russian coach. 





referred to as 
“shave day.” 
Shave day in- 
cludes _ shav- 
ing .. every- 
thing. “Chris 
Whelan and I 
just filled up 
the tub, put 
on some 2Pac, 
and _ shaved.” 
The author would like to note 
that he has intentionally spelled 
2Pac with a “2” and not a “Tu.” 
His reasons why are left unex- 
plained. 

Wednesday John took a swim 
with senior John Kegelman, ju- 
nior Spiros Moisiades, and junior 


Year: 
Major: BME 





Junior 


Hopkins Highlights: 
Currently holds the record for 
the 100m and 200m backstroke 
and recently broke two NCAA 
DUI records. 





“You never see 
them speak Eng- 
lish,” John said. 
Let us introduce 
a new character, 
swimmer Pavel 
Buyanov from 
Novasibirsk, 
Russia! Pavel 
is a 26-year-old 
sophomore who 
resembles a lumberjack. John 
described him as “grizzled and 
gnarled.” Pavel will enter our 
story again later. 

After a night of deep thought 
and a small run-in with the 
drunken lawyers, John woke up 
Friday with no expectations. “But 


M. Lax fall to Cavaliers 


M. Lax, FRoM B12 
clock. 

After fighting their way back 
for the first 14 minutes of the 
third quarter, the Jays needed 
just 40 seconds to turn a 14-12 
deficit into a 15-14 lead. 

However, lacrosse is a four- 
quarter game and there was still 
the fourth quarter left to play. Af- 
ter the teams combined to score 
between eight and 12 goals in 
each of the first three quarters, 
only two shots found the back of 
the net in the fourth quarter and 
both were by Virginia. 

The frantic finish was fitting 
for such a marvelous game that 
saw 12 first-quarter goals and 
one scoring rampage by each 
team. Hopkins was able to stand 
toe-to-toe with the consensus 
number-one ranked team in the 
nation and show the nation that 
they are still one of the top teams 
in college lacrosse. 

Boland’s six goals and eight 
points were both career highs. 
His eight points are the most 

scored by a Hopkins player since 
Kyle Barrie scored nine against 
Navy on March 19, 2003. — 

Christopher doubled his pre- 
vious career-high for goals in a 
game with fourand his five-point 
showing was also a personal best. 
Wharton (2 goals, 1 assist) and 
Boyle (two goals) also had multi- 
point games for the Jays who 
. fewen five of their previous 

his 


* 


six games against teams ranked 
number one in the nation at the 
time of the game. | 

“The team showed a lot of 
heart,” junior goalie Michael 
Gvozden said. “We hustled 
throughout the whole game and 
fixed the mistakes that made in 
the first half and improved on 
them in the second half.” 

Gvozden added that the area 
the team struggled the most was 
“consistency across the board, 
in goal, at defense, midfield, at- 
tack... everyone. We had times 
where we played great and times 
where we could have played bet- 
ter. We just need to be more con- 
sistent.” 

After six games the team’s 
record stands even at 3-3. “It’s 
the same exact spot we were last 
year,” Gvozden said. “We all un- 
derstand that we have to respond 
to the adversity but everyone 
must understand that the guys 
are doing great, both young and 
old, and there are plenty of guys 
that can make a great impact on 
the team.” ; 

The men head down to Cha- 
pel Hill this Saturday to face the 
University of North Carolina 
Tar Heels. The Tar Heels, who 
are still adjusting to a new head 
coach, have had a successful sea- 


son thus far, and will take the 


field on Saturday with a record of 
7-3. The opening faceoff is sched- 
uled for 2 p.m. 





mee §6FOor more about 
John Thomas's sto- 
ry about the meet, 
keep reading. 

“al could be 
wrong, but I would 
say there were no 
assholes at that 
meet. Everyone was 
genuine,” 


and also met 


up 
He said that every- 


each other, and 
helped reduce the 
stress with jokes, 
music and _ stories. 
One of these was ju- 
nior Paul Ellis from 
Kalamazoo College. 
Ellis held the record 
for the 100 back before John broke 
it on Friday. The pressure of the 





NCAAs got to Ellis, though. “We | | 


all wanted to tell him to snap 
out of it,” John said. “Honestly, 


he said. | 
John made a num- | 
ber of new friends | 


with old acquain- | 
tances at the finals. | 


one was encourag- | 
ing and honest with | 


I wouldn't have cared if he beat | 


me. We all wanted each other to 
do the best we could.” 

John did do his best, and took 
two titles with it. “I felt, I don’t 
know,” he said. “I was just so 
happy. Everyone was cheering 
and I felt appreciated.” 

Ellis did not have his best 
meet. Though this short story is 
a sad story, it has a moral. “You 
have to stay mentally tough the 
whole time,” John said. 

Buyanov also did not place 
as high as expected. “I thought 


he would be pissed off after he | 


lost,” John said, “He has the ste- 
reotypical Russian intensity to a 
T.” But, our author tells us, Buy- 
anov was surprisingly “gracious 
and sportsman-like” about the 
results. 

Small stories like this make 
the NCAA meet more of an ex- 
perience than a competition for 
John. “The swim meet is a mi- 
crocosm,” he says. “It’s its own 
community, its own world.” Af- 
ter six days of emotion, pressure, 


competition and results, John | 


concluded that “the swim meet 
is everything I love and hate 
about swimming.” 

And the moral of our whole 
story? When asked what he 
would like to say to the student 
body, John would firstly like to 
thank everyone who has ever 
encouraged him. And secondly, 
his advice to all is simple. “Re- 
lax.” 





early in the season. 

Despite this, neither team was 
fazed by their preseason ranking 
and the pressure that accompa- 
nies it. 

“We don’t necessarily feel 
pressure being the unanimous #1 
pick to win the Conference, but 
we know that teams will target 
us heavily and pour everything 
they've got into their match with 
Hopkins,” men’s senior Captain 
Tripp Weber said. 

“With regards to pressure, we 





March 13 in Florida. The men’s 
team lost by a score of 6-3 while 
the women were edged out 5-4. 
The teams quickly rebounded 
with huge wins that helped them 
move up in the rankings. 

The men’s team traveled to Mi- 
ami over spring break to compete 
against #30-ranked Tufts and 
top-ranked Division II Barry Uni- 
versity. The team defeated Tufts 
7-2 with wins by freshmen Casey 
Blythe and Jacob Barnaby, sopho- 
more Andrew Wang, junior Da- 
vid Maldow and a doubles win 
by freshman Warren Elgort and 
sophomore Ryan Rauck. 

“As far as matches go, we had 
a good win over a strong Tufts 
team,” Weber said. “This was 
late in our trip, but we were able 
to get up for the match very well 
and perform close to our best.” 

The team then lost to the 
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singles it has been freshman Ja- 
cob Barnaby,” Weber said. “This 
spring, he came out firing after 
working extremely hard over 
December and January. He has 
worked his way into becoming 
a cornerstone of our singles line- 
up.” Weber believes sophomore 
Ryan Rauck and freshman War- 
ren Elgort have also been a part 
of the team’s success as a doubles’ 
team, Their contributions were 
made evident in the key win over 
Carnegie Mellon. 

The women’s big win so far 
this season came against ninth- 
ranked Mary Washington. The 
Jays defeated the Eagles 7-2 on 
Saturday. Anita Bhamidipati and 
Yasmine Elamir got Hopkins off 
to an early lead in their doubles’ 
win. Junior captain Ellen Berling- 
hof and sophomore Abby Dwyer 
also notched a doubles win for 
the team. Freshman Mal- 
lory Willenborg and senior 
Captain Brittany Matava re- 
corded wins that led to the 
upset victory. 

“Our match against Mary 
Washington last weekend 
was so encouraging. We 
proved that all through the 
line-up we could step up and 
prove we deserve a higher 
ranking,” Matava said. “Not 
only have the returning 
players continued to im- 
press me, the freshmen this 


year are unbelievable. We’ve 
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been trying to beat them all 
four years I have been here 
and it was just a great way to 
start the season.” 

Both teams are excited 
for the rest of the season and 
have high expectations for 


oe 





Junior Ellen Beringhof gets ready to backhand an incoming ball back over the net. 


try to channel the pressure into 
being better prepared and better 
focused for each of our matches, 
because we know that if we per- 
form to our ability, we will win 
the conference again,” he reiter- 
ated. 

The women’s team restated 
many of the same ideas as Weber. 
Senior captain Brittany Matava 
and junior captain Ellen Berling- 
hof were both happy to receive 
the number one seed. 

“There is a little bit-of pres- 
sure because we have won the 
conference for the past two 
years, and we want to continue 
doing so, but our team is very 
strong this year,” Berlinghof 
said. “We didn’t graduate any- 
one in the starting lineup, and 
we added four strong freshmen 
to the team.” 

Matava believes the ranking 
gives the team more of a chance 
to prove itself and live up to its 


| own expectations. “We like to 


look at it as a confidence booster 
and a chance to prove ourselves, 
rather than a source of pressure,” 
Matava added. “Every year we 
keep getting stronger, and the 
pressure to out-do ourselves is 
what motivates us.” 

Both teams began their season 
with close losses to Flagler on 


W. Track captures seventh 
and four All-American titles 


TRACK, FROM B12 . 
race, Paulsen said, “I was pretty 
exhausted and will need to work 
on that if I run multiple events at 
nationals again. 

“{Paulsen’s] preliminaries for 
the mile were about an hour be- 
fore our DMR,” teammate Os- 
born said. “As it turns out, most 
teams pull their runners from 
individual events to run in the 
DMR because all the individual 
event preliminaries are right be- 
fore the DMR. All the other teams 
had fresh runners, while Laura 
had just run the mile and ran it 
in a really fast time. She runs the 
mile leg for our DMR, the longest 
leg of the relay. It is really hard 
to bounce back and run two very 
fast miles in a day, let alone in an 
hour.” 

Paulsen, voted Mideast Re- 
gional Runner of the Year, also 
achieved All-American honors 
with a seventh place finish in 
the mile run, becoming a two- 
time All-American. In addition, 
this year’s showing of Hogen, 
Osborn, Ireton and Paulsen is 
the most female All-Americans 
in Hopkins women’s track his- 


tory. 


With goals of achieving indi- 
vidual glories in outdoor track 


and field, Hogen, Osborn, Ire- 
ton and Paulsen will be training 
harder than ever. 

For Hogen, Osborn and Ireton, 
this spring will mark the last year 
of their NCAA eligibility and 
participation. As Paulsen said, 
“Ym so proud of our DMR team 
and it was an honor to be able to 
run with such great teammates. 
It’s sad that everyone on the team 
is a senior except for me, so next 
year will be rough without them, 
but I’m so proud we were able 
to become an All-Americans to- 
gether and represent Hopkins so 
well.” 

This event marks the end of 
the indoor track season. The 
Jays continued their training 
and are now getting ready to 
open up their outdoor season 
this weekend. The team will be 
splitting up, with half going to 
the Towson Invitational and the 





other half heading to College 
Park to compete in the Univer- 
sity of Maryland’s Terrapin In- 
vitational. The Jays are looking 
to finally capture the Centenni- 
al Conference title that has long 
been held by Haverford College. 
With a season spanning only six 


weeks, it truly is a sprint to the | 


finish. 


number one seed in the tourna- 
ment, Barry University. Barry 
is a team full of scholarship 
athletes and Hopkins was a 
point away from winning at six 
singles matches. Although the 
team lost by seven, the matches 
were much closer than the score 
reflected. 

“The score of that match 
wasn't nearly as important as the 
confidence we gained in playing 
tight matches against one of the 
best teams in all of the NCAA 
after a tough training trip and a 
match that same morning,” We- 
ber added. 

The men’s biggest win of the 
season came on Sunday against 
Carnegie Mellon. Hopkins up- 
set the 13th-ranked Tartans for a 
huge non-conference win. David 
Maldow and Andrew Wang led 
the Jays to a 6-3 win. 

The doubles team that is 
ranked second in the Atlantic 
South, defeated their Tartan op- 
ponents 8-3. Warren Elgort and 
Ryan Rauck then lost a close 
match 8-5. The team rebound- 
ed with singles wins by Elgort 
and Wang to push the score to 
3-1. Maldow then clinched the 
match in a decisive singles win. 

Weber believes that several 
players ha stepped up this sea- 
son to really help the Jays pros- 
per. 

“With regards to individuals 
stepping up and surprising, in 
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their teams. The women’s 
team hopes to win confer- 
ences and improve on their 
NCAA record. 

“Three years ago we had nev- 
er been to NCAAs, two years ago 
we made it past the first round, 
last year we improved on that 
and made it to the round of 16,” 
Berlinghof said. “This year I want 
to get to the Elite Eight and hope- 
fully go all the way. With such a 
strong team, I believe this goal 
very reachable.” 

“I truly believe this sea- 
son will be far more success- 
ful than any in school history 
for the women’s tennis team,” 
Matava added. “We’ve already 
proved a lot but we still aren't 
perfect.” 

The men’s captain echoed 
many of the same thoughts. He 
believes his team’s energy will 
help them go far this season. 

“Across the board, our team 
has a work ethic and enthusi- 
asm for Hopkins tennis that I 
believe is unprecedented. I be- 
lieve Hopkins tennis has the 
best energy of any team in the 
nation.” 

“Our sights are very much set 
on the Conference Tournament 
in order to secure an automatic 
bid to the NCAA tournament, 
and finally the NCAA tourna- 
ment in May,” Weber said. “We 
believe we have the talent to win 
a national championship, and 
that the hard work, energy and 
enthusiasm required to win is 
up to us.” 





W. Lax beat GW and UMBC 
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time win 
since March 
23, 2001 when 
they defeated 
Brown. 

On Tues- 
day the Lady 
Jays took 
on the Uni- 
versity of 
Maryland, 
Baltimore 
Couunty. 
Foussadier 
scored two 
goals in the 
opening minutes for Hopkins, 
but the Retrievers would an- 
swer back with two of its own. 
The two teams would exchange 
goals until a Bathras goal with 
4:14 left in the first half ignited 
a 5-1 run, bringing the score to 
8-4. UMBC would score the fi- 


~ BRITNI CROCK 
Junior attack Brett Bathras blocks a defender in Tuesdays game. 
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nal two goals of the match, but 
Hopkins would hold on for an 
8-6 victory. 

The Jays next take to the field 
this Friday at Homewood Field 
against Stanford Cardinals. The 
opening faceoff is scheduled for 
4 p-m. ry ' 
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Dip You Know? 


Fencing at the NCAA Regional tourna- 
ment on March 16, sophomore Max Wie- 
der broke the school record for wins in a 
single season. Fencing sabre Wider won 
his 106th bout at regionals, breaking the 
previous record, which had stood since 
1975, by one bout. Wieder is tied for 
10th in career sabre wins at Hopkins. 


SPORT'S 


CALENDAR 
FRIDAY - 3/27 


Women’s Lacrosse vs. Stanford 
4 p.m. — Homewood Field 


SATURDAY - 3/98 


Baseball vs. Ursinus - 12:39 p.m. 





By PHOEBE CAMPBELL 
Staff Writer 


On the Thursday of spring 
break, while much of the student 
body was catching some rays or 
catching up on some sleep, the 
Blue Jays set out to reclaim their 
reputation on Homewood field. 
Having lost four out of their last 
five games, the Lady Jays had 
some work to do. In a highly 
contested match the Jays out- 
lasted the George Washington 
Colonials (1-8) for a 13-12 win in 
overtime. On Tuesday, the Lady 
Jays followed this up with an 8- 
6 victory over UMBC (5-5). These 
wins brought their record for the 
season to 4-4. 

Against George Washington it 
was a yo-yo of a game at Home- 
wood as both teams rallied back 
and forth with possession and the 
lead. Coach Tucker’s team came 
out guns blazing, going straight 
to work with back-to-back goals. 
They quickly took a 2-0 lead just 
3:26 in. The Colonials retaliated 
and with three straight goals 
went 3-2 up. 

It was Hopkins’s chance once 
more as they got two back on 
board with goals from fresh- 
man Candace Rossi and junior 
Bret Bathras. The lead was cut 
to one with 17:01 to play. It was 
4-3 and the Jays 
were in control, 
but the Colonials 
powered through 
the end of the 

half like revolu- 
tionaries fighting 
against king and country. The 
Jays entered the locker room at 
half-time down by three and with 
a 13 minute scoring drought. 

GW kept the momentum in 
their direction, scoring two more 
only 1:17 into the second half. 
Colonial Megan Seidman led 


UVA squeezes 


By SHANT KESKINYAN 
Staff Writer 


This past Saturday, the Hop- 
kins men’s lacrosse team, holding 
a 3-2 record, took to Homewood 
Field in front of 5,475 people. 
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George Washington’s 6-0 run, 
with a total of three goals. The 
Jays were not done yet however, 
and they broke their 23-minute 
scoreless streak with a torrent of 
goals. Candace Rossi’s high shot 
left of GW’s Liz Hoffman sig- 
naled her hat-trick and the start 
of a 7-0 Hopkins run, taking 
them from five goals down 
to two goals up. 

Sophomore Brianna Cro- 
nin was the first to take the 
baton from Rossi, with a 
beautiful goal off a free po- 
sition, before freshman Rachel 
Ballatori scored her first career 
goal only two minutes later. 
The Jays closed the gap 9-7. The 
next 10 minutes saw both teams 
struggle to maintain possession 
as neither managed to find the 
cage. 


a 
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Sophomore Brianna Cronin shoots past a swarm of UMBC defenders. Cronin had two goals in the 8-6 win at Homewood Field. 


The stalemate was broken 
when Lady Jay Colleen McCaf- 
fery slipped one over Hoffman’s 
left shoulder. The Jays were now 
just one behind. Jenny Higgins 
was quick to capitalize on a turn- 
over and tie the score at 9-9. Bri- 
anna Cronin finished out the Jay 
surge scoring two consecutive 
goals. She put the Jays 
up for the first time in 
the half with a fantas- 
tic right-sided dodge 
and bounce shot. There 
was now only 10 min- 
utes left to play. Her second goal 
followed a mere 42 seconds later 
as she beat a slow Hoffman with 
the same move and completed 
her hat-trick. 

The Colonials. didn’t give up 
easily however; Seidman added 
two more bringing her tally up 


out 16-15 victory over Jays 


season. Even though the final 
score of the game was 16-15 in fa- 
vor of Virginia, this game proved 
to everyone who had doubts that 
the Hopkins men’s lacrosse team 
still remains one of the top teams 
in the nation and can play with 
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Junior goalie Michael Gvozden lunges for one of his eight saves in the loss to UVA. 


Their opponent — the undefeated 
University of Virginia Cavaliers. 
This game had been marked on 
lacrosse enthusiasts’ calendars 
all year, as it pitted two collegiate 
lacrosse powerhouses against 
each other. With the departure of 


many seniors last year, including 
All-Americans Paul Rabil, Ste- 
phen Peyser and Kevin Huntley, 
many critics and analysts had 
been wondering how the Blue 
Jays would respond in the 2009 


any team. 

After the first quarter of play, 
the score of the game was 7-5. 
Two years ago, when 
Virginia visited Home- 
wood, the final score 
was 7-5. Saturday 
night’s game included a 
7-1 run by the Cavaliers, 
a 6-1 run by the Jays and a crazy 
final two minutes. ; 

After Virginia’s Garret Bill- 
ings’s two goals, which made 





the score 9-5, Chris Boland’s goal 
halted the Virginia run, and Max 
Pomper added another goal 10 
seconds after that. However, Bill- 
ings added two more goals and 
the scoreboard read 12-6 in favor 
of Virginia with three minutes 
remaining in the first half. 

The Jays sliced the deficit to 
12-8 before the half as senior 
Brian Christopher dodged from 
behind the goal and side-armed 
a shot past Adam Ghitelman, and 
Boland worked from behind the 
goal and beat Ghitelman while 
falling to the ground with 1:09 
left. 

After such an explosive and 
dominant first half, few people 
could have predicted Hopkins’s 
third-quarter run. What was 
a six-goal deficit turned into a 
one-goal Jay lead in one quarter. 
Kyle Wharton swept in from the 
side and whipped.a 12-yarder 
past Ghitelman less than a min- 
ute into the third quarter, and 
an extra-man goal by Christo- 
pher followed 80 seconds later. 
The Jays drew within one with 
just over 11 minutes remaining 
in the third quarter when junior 
Michael Kimmel found Steven 
Boyle in front of the goal and 


Boyle slipped home a five-yard - 


shot from his knees to make it 12- 
11. The Jays scored four times in 
the final 3:25. Boland ig- 
nited the quarter-end- 
ing run for the Blue Jays 
when he scooped up a 
loose ball in front of 
the goal and shoveled a 
shot past a defenseless Ghitelmen 
from four yards out with 3:25 left 
on the clock. ‘ 
SEE M. Lax, PAGE B11 





Baseball: 
Spring Break Trip 


The Hopkins baseball team 
ventured to Arizona for the sec- 
ond consecutive spring break. 
The team finishd the trip with 
a 6-6 record against nationally 
ranked opponents. Page B10. — 
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INSIDE 


Athlete of the Week: | 
John Thomas 


Junior John Thomas had a 
dominant weekend at the NCAA 
Swimming Championships, win- 
ning the 100 and 200 meter back- 
strokes and being namd DIII swi 
mmer of the year. _— Page B11. 
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‘Tennis: 
Florida Matches 


The men’s and women’s var- 
sity tennis teams trekked down 
to Florida during spring break to 
take on some of the nation’s top 
DIII programs. Both teams fared 
well, Page B11. 








to five and knotting the game at 
11 all with three minutes left on 
the clock. Hopkins fought hard 


to secure the win, a shot from | 


sophomore Brooke Foussadier 
found Hoffman’s stick and Jay 


W. lacrosse wins a pair, defeats GW and UMBC M. & W. Swimming record 
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lop 10 finish at nationals 


By MIKE YUAN 
Staff Writer 


While the rest of us were en- 
joying some extra sleep at home 


| or working on our tan, the men’s 


and women’s swimming teams 
were busy at the 2009 NCAA 
Swimming and Diving Cham- 
pionships in Minneapolis. The 
meet, hosted by Macalester Col- 
lege, took place over the course 
of four days at the University 
of Minnesota Aquatic Center. 
The Jays’ last meet of the season 
brought together top competi- 


| tors from across the country. The 


intense competition throughout 
the meet allowed Hopkins to set 


| a flurry of new personal, school 


goalie Julianne Wisener came | 
up with a big save. Hopkins was | 


forced into their first overtime of 
the season. 
Junior captain Sam 


of the first overtime pe- 


riod, converting a great | 


pass from Bathras. Angela Hughes 
followed it up just 26 seconds lat- 


er, off a Hopkins clear, taking the | 


ball in the midfield and finishing 
at the GW cage. Her third goal of 
the season gave the Jays a two- 
goal lead and was all they needed 
to clinch the victory. 

GW’s Taylor Donohue rolled 
inside her defender along the 
crease and scored on a low 
shot in the second overtime. 
It was a final push from the 
Colonials but ended up _be- 
ing too little, too late. Hopkins 
maintained possession for the 
last 14 minutes to keep the 
win. It was the Jays’ first over 

SEE W. Lax, PAGE B11 


Schrum gave the Jays | 
the advantage at the end | }j 





and national records. 

“Heading into nationals I was 
trying to stay as clear headed as 
possible,” junior John Thomas said. 
“When | think too much about my 
swims | stress myself out and usu- 
ally don’t swim as well.” 

The Jays made a statement on 
day one of competition, as the 
men’s 200 medley relay team 
took seventh place in the event. 
Thomas, senior John Kegelman, 


and juniors Spiros Moisiades and 
Chris Whelan combined to swim 
a time of 1:30.82 in the prelims, 
the second fastest time in school 
history. The four finished the 
event with a time of 1:30.99 in the 
finals to take seventh place and 
24 points. 

Not to be outdone, the wom- 
en’s 200 medley relay team of 
freshmen Tiffany Tembreull and 
Annie Tsay, senior Sarah Andry- 
auskas and freshman Elizabeth 
Rogers broke the school record in 
the prelims, finishing in 1:44.55. 
In the finals, the quartet was 
able to hit a time of 1:44.59, good 
enough for sixth place. 

The men opened up day two’s 
scoring with a 12th place perfor- 
mance in the 200 free relay. The 
team of junior Teddy Bulakul, 
Thomas, Whelan and senior Bob 
Sershon pieced together a time of 
1:23.00 in the event. Meanwhile, 
senior Colin Kleinguetl hit a pre- 
lim time of 4:01.06 in the 400 IM, 
a career best and the eighth fast- 
est time in program history. Kle- 
inguetl went on to finish 15th in 
the finals with a time of 4:03.87, 

SEE SWIM, pace B10 
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The men’s and women’s swim teams had another strong performance at nationals. 





W. track claims All-American honors 


By ROCKY BARILLA 
Staff Writer 


On March 18 four runners 
on the women’s track team 
made it into the history books 
of Hopkins sports by becoming 
All-Americans in their chosen 
events. Seniors Rachael Hogen, 
Paula Osborn, 
Jordan Ireton 
and Junior Laura 
Paulsen compet- 
ed against some 


of the tough- 
est competition 
in the nation. 


Decorated with 
All-American 
Honors in the 
Distance Medley, 
the team of Ho- 
gen, Osborn, Ire- 
ton and Paulsen 
finished in sev- 
enth place for 


this event. 
The previous 
weekend, the 


distance medley 
team qualified 
third _ overall. 
This achievement helped the 
team earn an invitation to the 
NCAA Championships, held 
at the Rose-Hulman Institute 
in Terre Haute, Ind. Before this 
qualifying meet, the medley 
team was ranked first in the na- 
tion. The teams of The College of 
New Jersey and Tufts edged the 
Lady Jays to third in the nation 
after the qualifying meet. 

“It's a good feeling to know 
that you are one of the top teams 
in the nation, and we went into 
the meet confident but under-. 
standing that seed times don’t 
mean anything once the race 
starts,” Ireton said. 

“The excitement is ongoing 
with very few breaks,” Coach 


Bobby Van Allen said. “In the 
race, Rachel got us out to a great 
start, coming through the first 
800m (1/2 mile) in 2:22, and in 
second place, about 20m behind 
the leader. She started surging 
with a couple of other girls, and 
they closed the gap on the leader 
to about five meters at the fin- 





COURTESY OF ROSE-HULMAN ATHLETIC DEPT, 
(L to R): Hogen, Osborn, lreton and Paulsen took seventh place at nationals. 


ish as Rachel handed off tied for 
second place. By the time Paula 
had received the baton, we were 
in third and Paula kept us in that 
position with a 58-second split 
for 400m (1/4 mile). Jordan was 
our third leg and similar to Pau- 


la, kept us right in position up, 


on the leader with a 2:16 split for 


~ 800m (1/2 mile). We handed off 


to Laura with six teams all right 
there with the leaders. Laura 
ran extremely tough and battled 
hard but just ran out of steam 
towards the end, but [she still] 
held on to seventh place in our 


second fastest time ever (11:58).” _ 


With a time of 11:57.81, the 
Lady Jays displayed great tenac- 
ity and focus throughout the 


entire national Championships. 
What is even more remarkable 
is the work ethic of the athletes. 
The success of these individu- 
als‘ proves that training all year 
round is vital to the birth of 
champions and All-Americans. 
Training starts with summer 


tuns and eventually leads to 


success in cross- 
country. As the 
year progresses, 
the intensity of 
these athletes 
only builds, from 
cross-country 
to indoor track 
to outdoor track 
and field. 
Condition- 
ing and strategy 
were two crucial 
factors through- 


out the race, 
especially for 
junior Paulsen. 


Paulsen not only 
qualified for the 
distance medley 


relay but also 
achieved ~—im- 
pressive times 


in the 5k run and the mile run. 

This added a significant obstacle 

that Paulsen and her team had 

to. overcome. Not only did she 

have to train for events sepa- 

rately, she also had to incorpo- 
rate the fatigue of doing all the 
events in a small block of time. 
It is nearly impossible to run 
your fastest mile after running a 
mile with 100 percent effort just 
hours prior to the race. Paulsen 
tried to eliminate this fatigue 
through extensive conditioning. 
Her teammates also needed to 
improve their times to compen- 
sate for the multiple events that 
Paulsen was running. After run- 
ning her 5k 

See TRACK, pace B11 
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